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Guest Editorial cee 


W. A. COCHEL, Editor Emeritus, The Weekly Star Farmer, Kansas City 


There is no other organization which has contrib- 
uted as much as the Future Farmers of America to 
the development of boys in all types of farm work just 
as they reach an age where they can operate as indi- 
viduals. 


Members of the FFA have demonstrated the value 
of training in agriculture under supervision of teachers 
who are agricultural college graduates. They have de- 
veloped into leading farmers, livestock men, fruit 
growers and horticulturists. The plan for having high 
school students working under the supervision and ad- 
vice of well qualified instructors has proved to be ef- 
fective. 

The earnings of some of the individual award win- 
ners in FFA is almost phenomenal. The greatest value, 
however, has come to the thousands of boys who have 
not stood at the top, but who, through competition and 
an effort to succeed, have developed into efficient and 
prosperous farmers. 


I well remember the early experiences of the Kansas 
City Star (now the Weekly Star Farmer) in connec- 
tion with the development of FFA. 

It was early in 1926 that Pr. C. H. Lane, Chief of 
the Agricultural Education Service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, came to Kansas City 
seeking the cooperation of a leading livestock show to 
provide a national judging contest for students of 
vocational agriculture. 

It was my privilege, along with George R. Collett. 
then President of the Kansas City Stockyards, and 
George Catts, Agricultural Commissioner of the Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce, to meet with Dr. Lane 
and work out plans for such a contest in connection 
with the American Royal Live Stock Show. 


Agreement was made to provide a special program 
of livestock judging and to set up a special division 
of the Royal exhibits of steers, hogs, and lambs, with 
participation to be limited exclusively to vocational 
agriculture students. 


During the first national judging contests in the fall 
of 1926, the Kansas City Star arranged to give a din- 
ner to all vocational agriculture students and 4-H Club 
members attending the American Royal. It was learned 
that Will Rogers was in Kansas City and Mr. George 
Langan of the Star arranged for him to be a speaker 
at the dinner. More than 1,800 dinners were served 
that night in the old Baltimore Hotel, using all the spe- 
cial dining rooms and halls for serving. 

We were among the first to tie the name “Future 
Farmers” to the students ; “students of vocational agri- 
culture” was just too cumbersome to use in headlines. 
‘Future Farmers” had, of course, been used previously 
in Virginia and a few other states. 


We followed the development of the vocational agri- 
culture program with considerable interest, and when 
the FFA was organized in 1928 a plan was developed 
for the Star to give an award of $1,000 to the organi- 
zation’s most outstanding student and to designate 
him as the “Star Farmer of America.” Additional 
“Star Farmer” awards also were made for outstanding 
boys of states in the Star’s circulation territory. Later, 
three regional Star Farmer awards were added. 


The Star continued this award program for 20 
years, until, upon the request of the national FFA or- 
ganization, the sponsorship was turned over to the 
Future Farmers of America Foundation, Inc. The Star 
has continued to evidence its interest in FFA by be- 
coming a donor to the Foundation. 


Twenty-five years of progress 


Few organizations of any kind and for any pur- 
pose or group of persons can point to the growth in 
size and achievement in function which has character- 
ized the twenty-five year history of Future Farmers of 
America. In this issue of the Magazine you will read 
about the origins of FFA and its earliest development. 
Likewise you will find evidence of the scope and 
achievements as found today. Probably no one, twenty- 
five years ago, could visualize the extent to which this 
organization of, by and for farm youth would gain 
such force as an agency in the training for rural lead- 
ership. : 

Many of us will recall the skepticism and even 
downright antagonism among many well-meaning per- 
sons who were, at the time of the formation of FFA, 
in position to lend an active support but who chose to 
look upon this new organization for youth as “one too 
many” or even as in needless competition with existing 
programs. Time has proved such fears to be largely 
without foundation. On the contrary FFA has become 


recognized as filling a need and fitting into the on- 
going organization pattern of rural people. ~ 

We pay tribute to those who were so instrumental 
in the founding of Future Farmers of America, to the 
teachers who have exercised the continuing leadership 


’ in their Chapters and to the FFA members throughout 


the past twenty-five years whose achieving has made 
the organization what it is today. 

What may we expect of the next twenty-five years? 
The answer will be found in what takes place in the 
developing program of vocational agriculture. As teach- 
ers continue to increase their recognition of and de- 
pendence upon the FFA as a means of preparation in 
leadership, so necessary in tomorrow’s successful 
farmer, the FFA will grow in its effectiveness. We 
have every reason to be proud of the past twenty-five 
years. Celebration of our achievements is in order. But 
it will be a mistake if we don’t at the same time take 
stock for the future and resolve to improve upon past 
experience and accomplishments to date in the prep- 
aration of farmers for the future. AS. 
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All Future Farmers should know - - - 


The Future Farmers of America Story 


HARRY W. SANDERS, Department of Vocational Education, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


pros a big oak to 

grow from a 
little acorn nor- 
mally requires a 
half century or 
more. But there 
are exceptions. The 
Future Farmers of 
America is a nota- 
ble example. 


I have been priv- 
ileged to participate 
in the program of 
vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture since its organization 
in 1917. It seems like only yesterday that 
the FFA had its beginnings. In the rela- 
tively short space of a quarter-of-a-cen- 
tury what was merely an idealistic dream 
in the minds of a few has grown into the 
largest organization for farm boys the 
world has ever known. 


What is the story behind this phenom- 
enal growth? Every state from Maine to 
California and from Washington to 
Florida, with Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
added, has its own story. It would take a 
combination of all of them to tell the 
whole story; yet the essential features 
would be the same. 


Harry W. Sanders 


Organization Came Naturally 


Like the rabbit in the Uncle Remus 
story who “was ‘bleeged to clim’ a tree.” 
the boys enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture were “obliged to have an organiza- 
tion.” The reason was well expressed by 
Walter S. Newman, then State Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture. “In my 
opinion,” he said, “the farm boys of 
Virginia who are enrolled in vocational 
agriculture are equal to any other group 
of boys in the State... . Let’s form an 
organization that will give them a greater 
opportunity for self-expression and for 
the development of leadership. In this 
way they will develop confidence in their 
own ability and pride in the fact that 
they are farm boys.” 

The date was September, 1925, when 
vocational agriculture was in its ninth 
year. A brass plate attached to a table in 
the Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion at V.P.I., Blacksburg, commemo- 
rates this important date with the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


AT THIS TABLE IN SEPTEMBER, 1925, 
1? WAS DETERMINED THAT BOYS 
STUDYING AGRICULTURE SHOULD 
HAVE THEIR OWN ORGANIZA- 
TION—NOW THE FFA 


Present: Walter S. Newman, Edmund 
C. Magill, H. W. Sanders, and Henry 
C. Groseclose 


Much had been done to set the stage 
for the new development. What was hap- 
pening in the five or six preceding years 
in Virginia was happening in many states 
throughout the nation. Teachers, encour- 
aged and supported by the boys in their 
vocational agriculture classes, were yield- 
ing to the demand for an organization 
that would afford a wider outlet for the 
interests and talents of farm youth. 


The years from 1920 to 1925 may be 
called the years of groping—of trial and 
error—to find an appropriate organiza- 
tion that would meet the needs of this 
particular group. At least eight depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture in Vir- 
ginia formed organizations patterned 
along similar lines but each operating in- 
dependently of the other. Activities and 
programs emphasizing leadership, thrift, 
cooperation, and general agricultural im- 
provement seemed to be predominant. 


Seed in Fertile Soil 


Thus it happened that the idea ex- 
pressed by Walter Newman was like a 
seed falling in fertile soil. It was the 
logical time to begin planning for the 
larger organization on a State-wide basis. 
Little time was lost in converting ideas 
into action. Finding a suitable name was 
no small task. Finally, Henry C. Grose- 
close, professor of agricultural education 
at V.P.I., had a happy thought: “Why 
not call it FF V—Future Farmers of Vir- 
ginia?” This proved a most acceptable 
idea, not only because of its descriptive 
nature, but also because the original as- 
sociation of First Families of Virginia 


g bis 
FFA hi 
man, now President of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and H. W. Sanders, Head of the De- 
partment of Vocationa? Edycation at V.P.I. Pictures on the wall are of Henry C. Groseclose 
and Edmund C:#Magill, both deceased. Mr. Sanders is pointing to the FFA seal and 
e table around which these four men developed the idea which, in 
scope. 


plaque mounted on 


5 years, has grown to its present size and 
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FFA Seal and plaque on table in De 
of Vocational Education, Virginia P 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


rtment 
echnic 


with the letters FFV seemed to have 
outgrown its usefulness and students and 
parents alike were ready to form a new 
association. It was about this time that 
J. O. Hoge, now area supervisor of vo- 
cational agriculture in Southwest Vir- 
ginia, made the suggestion, “Why not 
call the new organization the Future 
Farmers of America?” 

When Dr. Newman presented the idea 
of the proposed organization to the 500 
boys assembled at the annual Rally in 
April 1926, they were unanimous and en- 
thusiastic in their approval. 

For the second time Henry Groseclose 
came forward with a valuable contribu- 
tion. On June 14, 1926, he completed 
“The Proposed Constitution and By- 
Laws for a Boys’ Organization of Voca- 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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The birth of FFA as a National organization 


Recollections of the First 
National FFA Convention 


H. O. SAMPSON, New Jersey State Supervisor, Retired 


HE EDITOR 

of Agricultural 
Education Maga- 
zine has requested 
that I give the 
readers a brief 
summary of my 
recollections of the 
first National FFA 
Convention. I am 
glad to do this for 
I am sure not many 
present-day work- 
ers in vocational 
agricultural educa- 
tion know much about how the organi- 
zation was started on a national basis. 


H. O. Sampson 


Preceding the first convention held in 
1928 much preliminary work had been 
done by committees at the different re- 
gional conferences and by a special com- 
mittee from the Washington office work- 
ing with Dr. W. S. Newman, then State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture of 
Virginia, and the late Prof. Henry Grose- 
close, Teacher Trainer in Virginia. At 
that time, Virginia had a going state or- 
ganization with a constitution, known as 
the Future Farmers of Virignia, and the 
committee with the help of the Virginia 
men drew up a proposed constitution 
for a national FFA group, based some- 
what on the Future Farmers of Virginia 
constitution, and sent it to the state of- 
fices for consideration and otherwise 
made ready for a national convention. 
During the summer of 1928, a call for 
such a convention was sent to the states 
by the late Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief of the 
Agricultural Education Service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
the convention to be held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, at the time of the National 
Congress of Vocational Agriculture Stu- 


dents, in conjunction with the American 
Royal Livestock Show. In the letter call- 
ing the convention, Dr. Lane requested 
that the state leaders bring or send dele- 
gates to the convention. Eighteen states 
complied. These states with their dele- 
gates were: 


Arizona—Dwight Patterson, Raymond 
Gilliland. 


Arkansas—Sam Pickering, Jesse 
Woodard. 
California—Arthur Ketterlin, Reid 


Lockhart. 

Colorado—Don Godsey, Millard Huey. 

Idaho—Carrol Baker, George Evans. 

Iowa—Herschel Hintermeister. 

Kansas—Robert Paige, Raymond Co- 
horst. 

Michigan—Glenn Munsel, Harry Gib- 
son. 

Nebraska—Andrew Walberg, 
Reimer. 

New Jersey—Leslie Applegate. 

North Dakota—Norman Larson, How- 
ard Cree. 

Ohio—Robert Shaw, Lawrence Augen- 
stine. 

Oklahoma—Ollie Duroy, Elwood Ber- 
ry. 

Oregon—Wilbur Signer, Neal Thomp- 
son. 

South Carolina—Wallace Grant, Carl 
Smoak. 

Utah — Theodore Westring, 
Banks. 

Virginia—T. F. Kidd, Jr., Hampton 
Campbell. 

Wisconsin—Donald Godfrey. 

It occurs to me that the names of 
these delegates should be recorded in an 


Alvin 


Albert 
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FFA Hall of Fame, and wouldn't it be 
interesting to know more about these 
boys, how they have succeeded, and how 
many remained in agricultural work? I 
know about the work of only one, the 
New Jersey delegate, Leslie Applegate, 
who was elected the First National Presi- 
dent. He became and still is a successful 
fruit grower in New Jersey and is a 
leader in many agricultural organiza- 
tions in the State. 


No record is available of all of the 
adults who attended this first convention 
and I can recall only a few. Some of 
the Regional Agents and Specialists from 
the Washington Office at the time were 
in Kansas City, but most of them were 
busy with duties in connection with the 
judging contests at the American Royal. 
Dr. W. T. Spanton, the present National 
Advisor, I recall, was busy at the live- 
stock show, but he did find time to at- 
tend most of the FFA sessions. The late 
J. A. Linke and the late Robert Maltby, 
Regional Agents, were, however, as- 
signed special duties at the convention. 
Of the state men present, I can recall 
only a few. The late Henry Groseclose 
of Virginia and the late E. E. Gallup of 
Michigan were there. Mr. H. C. Fetter- 
olf of Pennsylvania told me recently that 
he attended some of the sessions al- 
though he was busy most of the time 
helping with the judging contests at the 
American Royal. I am rather certain too 
that Leroy Clements of Nebraska, and 
L. B. Pollum and A. P. Davidson of 
Kansas, and Sherman Dickinson of Mis- 
souri were also present. Other adults 
who were at some of the sessions were 
Mr. W. A. Cochel, Editor, Kansas City 
Star; Mr. George R. Collett, President 
of the Kansas City Stock Yards; J. F. 
Case, editor of a southern agricultural 
journal; Claude M. Henry, member for 
agriculture of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education; and Ray L. Cuff of 
the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange— 
all of whom gave talks to the delegates 
dealing with group organization benefits. 


The meetings were held in a second 
floor room of the Baltimore Hotel. At 
the first meeting, Dr. Lane acted as 
Chairman and appointed the following to 
act with him as a temporary Board of 
Trustees: Mr. Linke, Mr. Maltby, Mr. 
Groseclose, and myself. He also dele- 
gated certain special duties to each of 
us. At this first session, the delegates 
were asked to report the progress of 
FFA organization work in their respec- 
tive states. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that only eight of the 
states represented had state organiza- 
tions. The others had only local organi- 
zations, but in most cases, were consid- 
ering the matter of forming state groups. 

Dr. Lane appointed four committees 
made up of delegates with an adult on 
each committee. These were nominating, 
auditing, resolutions, and program of 
work committees. 

The nominating committee proposed 
the following as officers for the next 
year and they were duly elected: 

President—Leslie Applegate, Freehold, 
New Jersey. 

First Vice President—Alvin Reimer, 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 


¢ 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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The FFA story— 
(Continued from Page 100) 


tional Agriculture Students in Virginia.” 
This document was sent to every teacher 
of agriculture in the State. When they 
assembled for the annual conference that 
summer, 1926, they were ready to put the 
finishing touches on the plans for organi- 
zation. Before leaving the conference the 
teachers set up a goal for the FFV chap- 
ter in every agricultural high school in 
the state. Later developments proved 
that this group possessed the faith, en- 
ergy and enthusiasm necessary for so 
great a task. 

As early as December 1926, the young 
organization had its own publication. In 
a contest for a title Sidney Williams of 
the Powhatan Chapter provided the win- 
ner: “Chapter Chats.” This title has been 
borne by the bi-monthly publication of 
the State association since that time. 
Through the years it has continued to 
provide the most authentic source of in- 
formation concerning matters of inter- 
est to its members. 


It Was Boys’ Own Organization 


A favorite question for discussion, dtr- 
ing the early days, was which Chapter in 
the State received the first charter. Since 
Chapters had to be fully organized before 
a charter was issued, the race to meet 
this requirement became exciting. The 
current belief is that Rural Retreat sent 
in the first application, but Weyers Cave, 
actually, received Charter Number 1. The 
important fact was that approximately 
one hundred Chapters had been organ- 
ized by the time of the annual Rally in 
April 1927. 

The 1927 meeting was another import- 
ant milestone. The constitution was re- 
vised and ratified; the first officers were 
elected and the first Virginia Planters or 
Third-degree members (now called State 
Farmers) were recognized. Honorary 
Virginia Planters were elected as fol- 
lows: Harry Flood Byrd, Governor; 
Robert D. Maltby, regional agent for the 
South; Dabney S. Lancaster, the second 
State supervisor of vocational agricul- 
ture and now president of Longwood 
College; Henry C. Groseclose, professor 
of agricultural education; and Walter 
S. Newman, State Supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture, now president of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 

The new organization was off to a 
good start. Important principles on which 
it was to opererate were clarified and 
clear-cut objectives set up. In organizing 
“from the bottom up” instead of “from 
the top down,” the Future Farmers pos- 
sessed a strength they might not have 
had otherwise. Members worked hard 
because theirs was an organization of, 
by, and for farm boys with a minimum 
of guidance or control by adults. 

When the national organization, The 
Future Farmers of America, was formed 
in 1928, the Virginia association was 
granted the first State Charter and 
Henry C. Groseclose was elected na- 
tional treasurer. Because of this position 
and because of his experience in assist- 
ing in the Virginia organization, Grose- 
close was able to help materially in form- 
ing the national association. It was easy 
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to adjust the State organization and pro- 
gram to that of the larger organization. 
In later years Virginia continued to make 
contributions to the National association. 


William Shaffer, of Mauertown, served 
as National President in 1935-36; Dowell 
J. Howard, now State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was elected to suc- 
ceed H. C. Groseclose as National Treas- 
urer; while Robert Lee Bristow in 1937 
was elected Star American Farmer, and 
in the following year the Holland Chap- 
ter, with J. J. Gwaltney, advisor, won 
first place in the National. Chapter Con- 
test. That same year Hunter Greenlaw, 
of Fredericksburg, was elected Star 
Farmer of America. Robert Stevens, of 
Rustburg, was chosen Star Farmer for 
the South in 1949. 


National Organization Formed 


Many other states had formed similar 
organizations of students of vocational 
agriculture by various names. In Novem- 
ber, 1928, 18 of these states sent repre- 
sentatives to Kansas City for the first 
national convention and organized the 
Future Farmers of America. At this 
meeting Joseph Beard, Floris High 
School, Fairfax County, was awarded the 
American Farmer Degree in recognition 
of outstanding accomplishments in farm- 
ing. He was the first Virginia American 
Farmer. The first honorary American 
Farmer degree to be awarded a Vir- 
ginian was given to Henry C. Groseclose. 

Growth of the Virginia association in 
the intervening years has been both 
steady and sound. The hundred Chapters 
with approximately 2,000 members in 
1927 had grown to 260 Chapters with 
9,798 active members in 1953. Last year 
these boys were responsible for growing 
31,702 acres of crops and raising 25,383 
head of livestock, not including 525,584 
fowls. They made a total income of $2,- 
929,754.06, or an average income of ap- 
proximately $300 per boy. “Earning while 
learning” is a a basic concept of the pro- 
gram of vocational education in agri- 
culture which Future Farmer records 
amply justify. 

These are but a few of the highlights. 
Enough has been said, however, to give 
some indication as to why the FFA in 
Virginia and throughout the nation has 
grown stronger as the years have passed. 

This great growth of the FFA in size, 
strength and service down through the 
years is because the FFA offers almost 
unlimited opportunities for the develop- 
ment of leadership on the part of its 
members. 

It promotes better agricultural prac- 
tices, . 

It recognizes and appropriately re- 
wards superior attainment. 

It inspires individuals and groups to 
do their best. 

It fosters a spirit of wholesome com- 
petition and friendly rivalry. 

It makes invaluable contributions to 
the development of good citizenship. 

As long as the Future Farmers of 
America continue to do these things its 
future is assured and its place in.the de- 
velopment of American agriculture can 
not be questioned. oOo 


Recollections of — 


(Continued from Page 101) 


Second Vice President—Lawrence Au- 
genstine, Ashley, Ohio. 


Third Vice President—Sam Pickering, 
Gentry, Arkansas. 


Fourth Vice President—Arthur Ket- 
terlin, Santa Rosa, California. 


Student Secretary — Don 
Yuma, Colorado. 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer—Henry 
Groseclose, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Advisor—Dr. C. H. Lane, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The auditing committee reported lia- 
bilities of $221.00 and assets of $30.00. 
Thus, the national organization started 
very much in debt. The liabilities in- 
cluded expense for such items as char- 
ters, national seals, and American Farm- 
er Keys. The deficit was to be taken 
care of during the coming year by mem- 
bership dues of 10 cents each and the 
sale of charters to the states applying 
for them. (At the 1929 convention, the 
National Organization had a net worth 
of $1204.61.) 


The program of work committee sug- 
gested several important items to be con- 
sidered by local Chapters, by state As- 
sociations, and by the National Associa- 
tion. 


Godsey, 


The resolutions committee extended 
thanks and appreciation to those adults 
who had helped with the preliminary 
work of the organization. 

One of the duties of the Board of 
Trustees appointed by Dr. Lane was to 
select boys to receive the American 
Farmer Keys for 1928. The way the 
committee met this assignment was quite 
different from present-day methods. The 
Board decided for this first year that as 
far as possible the keys be awarded to 
delegates present at the convention and 
further that not more than one key be 
awarded in each state. The boys who had 
passed the State Farmer Degree or who 
were, in the opinion of the committee, 
eligible for this degree were then called 
before the Board and their credentials 
examined. Most of the decisions by the 
Board were made upon oral examina- 
tions. Not many written records were 
in evidence. The final decision was that 
American Farmer Keys for. 1928 be 
awarded to the following: 

Elsnier Beall—Arkansas 

Arthur Ketterlin—California 

Carrol Baker—Idaho 

Leslie Applegate—New Jersey 

Norman Larson—North Dakota 

Lawrence Augenstine—Ohio 

Ollie Duroy—Oklahoma 

Guy Whitestone—South Carolina 

Theodore Westerling—Utah 

Joseph Beard—Virginia 

The American Farmer Keys were 
awarded to the ten boys by Mr. Maltby 
at a banquet held later in the week for 
all vocational agriculture boys in attend- 
ance at the judging contests and the FFA 
Convention. 

Thus, the first National FFA Conven- 
tion got under way. Oo 
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Leslie Applegate 


First National President 


OWEN E. KISER, Supervisor, New Jersey 


WHEN Leslie Applegate entered high 

school his father owned four good 
fruit (apple) farms near Freehold, New 
Jersey. 

While studying vocational agriculture 
Leslie rented a 10-acre block of apple 
trees from his father and worked for 
his father for his supervised farming 
program. 

Leslie was president of the New 
Jersey Young Farmers Association when 
the call came in 1928 for each state to 
send a delegate to Kansas City to con- 
sider the possibilities of developing a 
national organization of boys who were 
studying vocational agriculture. Leslie 
went with H. O. Sampson, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, to rep- 
resent New Jersey at that conference. His 
contributions were such that when it 
came time to elect the first set of offi- 
cers for the new organization of Future 
Farmers of America Leslie was chosen 
as the first president. 

Before Leslie was graduated from 
high school his father died and left the 
estate to Leslie’s mother. Mrs. Applegate 


attempted to operate the farms with the 
help of Leslie and an older brother, but 
Leslie said he and his brother could not 
agree on how things should be done, so 
each of them bought two farms from 
their mother and they have conducted 
successful farming enterprises ever since. 
Leslie is now renting an additional 60 
acre apple farm, which gives him a total 
of 250 acres in apples. 

He has a comfortable farm home, a 
modern packing house and major equip- 
ment including five tractors, two spray- 
ers, two farm trucks, and two trucks for 
marketing his produce. 

He has eight full-time workers and 
employs up to 50 during the peak of the 
harvesting season. He was one of the 
first growers in New Jersey to adopt the 
box-pack of wrapped apples. More than 
one-fourth of his crop is shipped to for- 
eign markets, mostly to Argentina. 

Leslie is a charter member of the New 
Jersey Fruit Cooerative, Inc., which is 
the oldest fruit cooperative in the North- 
east. He says his convictions that farm- 
ers can succeed better by working to- 
gether, stems from the teachings of Mr. 
Earle Stillwell, his vocational agriculture 
teacher. 
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He has been happily married for 22 
years. His daughter is a junior in college 
and his son is a senior in high school. 

The first American Farmer of the 
FFA in New Jersey and a successful 
farmer in deed believes the FFA has 
made its greatest contribution through 
excellent leadership training and provid- 
ing opportunities for boys to learn to 
work together. Oo 


Our Cover Picture 


Vocational agriculture and the FFA are 
reaching into the second generation in 
many families. Pictured on the cover we 
see R. J. Powell, who began teaching in 
Richland Springs, Texas, in 1930 and is 
now in his twenty-fourth year in the 
same community. One of his early pupils 
was B. Y. Pierce, the person in the center 
of the picture, who is now a successful 
farm operator in the community. Cur- 
rently enrolled in the Vo-Ag department 
and a member of the FFA Chapter is the 
son, Gary Pierce. ; 

The teacher in this scene, with the 
help of the father, is giving instruction 
to Gary on the latest procedures for 
patch-budding pecans. The farm is lo- 
cated in one of the major pecan produc- 
ing centers in Texas. 

Picture by L. V. Halbrooks, Bryan, 

Texas. 


There is merit in - - - 


Official FFA Supplies 


Advantages are discussed by— 
ELVIN DOWNS, Supervisor, Utah 


T would be quite 
difficult to prove 
that official FFA 
supplies have made 
measurable contri- 
butions toward im- 
proving our farm- 
ing during the past 
six years. It is 
plainly evident, 
however, that in- 
terest among voca- 
tional agriculture 
students is keen; 
more so than we 
experienced a decade ago. An interested, 
enthusiastic student is one of the first 
prerequisites for learning readiness. Fac- 
tors which have contributed to the stu- 
dent’s interest in school, his FFA activi- 
ties, etc., have also made definite contri- 
butions toward the improvement of the 
program in vocational agriculture. 


Official FFA supplies have assisted in 
bringing recognition to boys enrolled in 
vocational agriculture. There are few if 
any $10.00 jackets in this nation that are 
as well known and respected as the of- 
ficial FFA jacket. It is symbolic of rural 
youth, clean living, leadership and hon- 
est work. Students of vocational agri- 
culture have worked just a little harder, 
have accomplished just a little more with 
the official jacket a reward for accom- 
plishment. Official wearing apparel has 


Elvin Downs 


added dignity to 

FFA exhibitors at 

fairs, shows and 

exhibitions. The 

management of the 

Intermountain 

Junior Livestock 

Show at Salt Lake 

City, Utah, pro- 

vides cash awards 

to the three FFA 

Chapters whose ex- 

hibitors are most’ 
appropriately 

dressed. The Lehi 

Chapter of Lehi, 

Utah, dressed their 

stock exhibitors in 

the official FFA 

coverall and 

walked off with first prize money. This 
is the scond year that the Lehi Chap- 
ter has won such an award. Official 
wearing apparel brought recognition to 
this Chapter and it has reflected in 
greater interest in the boys’ farming 
programs. 


The delegates to the 1947 convention 
authorized the Future Farmer Supply 
Service, and it began to operate in 1948. 
It has grown ‘into a thriving business 
from the humble start made seven years 
ago. There has always been some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the official FFA 
supplies which are to be stocked by the 


covera 


Supply Service. The FFA Board of Di- 
rectors has reviewed the list of official 
supplies each year and deleted and added 
items from time to time. Perhaps greater 
emphasis can be given to the considera- 
tion of official supplies ia the years 
ahead. 


The Future Farmer Supply Service has 
made possible the ordering of supplies 
for all FFA occasions from a central ad- 
dress. Appropriate meaningful awards 
have been provided for honorary Chapter 
farmers, and other real friends of the 
Future Farmers of America. 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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AT YOUTH has not thrilled to 
the adventures of such inspirational 
characters of fiction as Robin Hood or 
King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table? They were engaged in a 
crusade. Theirs was the ever-constant 
pursuit of an ideal, their lives dedicated 
to a principle which lent direction and 
force to their efforts. The flying arrow, 
the flashing sword, and the leveling lance 
... these they braved because they BE- 
LIEVED. 

The Future Farmer of America is not 
unlike those colorful characters of fic- 
tion, for he, too, is engaged in a crusade; 
he, too, knows adventure; he, too, BE- 


LIEVES. 


The future of farming is something in 
which the Future Farmer BELIEVES, 
and because the future is made up of 
many todays, he is concerned with the 
many problems which currently confront 
agriculture. Even now he is pondering 
the answers to such agricultural prob- 
lems as these: What is the solution to 
our present-day complex agricultural sur- 
plus problem? What program of agricul- 
tural research will enable us to break 
through existing research ceilings and 
permit our meeting the future food de- 
mand of our increasing population? 
What are the best methods for preserv- 
ing our soil’s fertility? What part, if 
any, should price supports play in our 
agricultural programs? . . . the search 
for the answers to problems such as 
these contains the seed of true adven- 
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Congressman Mclintire and son Blynn are examining the progress of 
Blynn's Katahdin pétato project with Everett C. Cunningham, Vo-Ag 
instructor at the McIntire farm at Perham, Maine. 
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A member of Congress looks at the FFA ~ 


Building in beliefs 


A State Representative, whose son is now enrolled in 
vocational agriculture, speaks of the FFA from a 
challenging point of view. 


CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, M.C., Third District, Maine, 
Representative, United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 


ture, posing as a true challenge for to- 
day’s Future Farmer. How the answers 
to such problems are resolved will, in 
large measure, determine the future of 
agriculture. 


The Future Farmer BELIEVES that, 
although the soil is a hard taskmaster, 
there are many joys associated with 
farming. He knows the magic of a morn- 
ing whose air is laden with country 
freshness and whose fingers of faint 
light beckon him forth to the waiting 
fields. He is accustomed to the pleasant 
sight of mother’s sunbonnet floating in a 
soft summer breeze, her busy feet car- 
rying her and a perspiring jug of lem- 
onade to the hired hands toiling in the 
distant fields. His is the rare privilege 
of being able to view first hand life at 
its beginning, as it reveals itself in the 
form of a new-born colt or calf; and of 
watching at close range the miracle of 
growth, as it finds expression in a hard 
head of grain or a green blade of grass. 
He is familiar with that wonderful 
tiredness that sweeps over one who has 
done a hard day’s work in the field, and, 
too, he knows that rich feeling of satis- 
faction that comes only to one who has 
an awareness that his work is well-done. 
But most important of all, the Future 
Farmer is engaged in a rare type of ad- 
venture, for he lives in close association 
with nature’s wonders, and, through 
them, knows and feels an indefinable kin- 
ship with God. 


The Future Farmer BELIEVES that 
much of agricul- 
ture’s progress has 
flowed, and must 
continue to flow, 
from good leader- 
ship. He knows 
that such leader- 
ship, to be effec- 
tive, must be of a 
nature that wins 
the deep-rooted re- 
spect of those who 
are to follow; that 
before satisfactory 
progress can be 
made in any agri- 
cultural endeavor, 
there must be that 
kind of leadership 
which _ establishes 
well-defined objec- 
tives and construc- 
tive courses of ac- 


tion. The Future 
Farmer _ knows, 
too; that leader- 


ship is important 
in areas other than 
agriculture. Today, 
more than ever, 


our communities are in dire need of 
high-quality leadership, for communities 
are the basic units of our nation and, 
in the aggregate, make our America. 
Good leadership in our schools, too, 
is vitally essential in this day when 
all of our American ideals are being 
threatened by doctrines foreign to our 
way of life. And good leadership in our 
state and federal governments is an ab- 
solute essential if we, as a country, are 
to lead the free world on through the 
storms of world confusion and into the 
haven of international security. Such, 
then, is the role that good leadership 
plays in our day-to-day living. Good 
leadership is the challenge of the day, 
a challenge which ‘the Future Farmer, 
because he stands ready and able to lead, 
is feady to accept. 

The Future Farmer BELIEVES in his 
own ability to work and his own talents 
to succeed. Such a belief does not exist 
easily in an atmosphere where, more and 
more, a paternalistic government is doing 
for its people that which they might well 
do for themselves. To reverse this trend 
would require great sacrifice, but the re- 
ward of such an adjustment is a rich 
one, for it is well-established that the de- 
gree of liberty we enjoy is directly pro- 
portionate to the amount of responsibil- 
ity we bear. Time does not alter the 
basic principles from which flow inde- 
pendence, and it is true today, as always, 
that self-reliance rather than dependence 
is freedom’s keynote. The Future Farmer 
knows that he must exercise great effort 
and considerable diligence, lest the ter- 
mite of reliance eat away the timbers of 
self-determination. But this he will do, 
because in himself he BELIEVES. 

Clear thinking is something in which 
the Future Farmer BELIEVES. He be- 
lieves in that kind of thinking which 
prompted the creation of the splendid 
organization of which he is a part. This 
organization took form in 1928, when 
State leaders of organizations of voca- 
tional agriculture students met in Kansas 
City and determined that agriculture’s fu- 
ture would best be preserved by provid- 
ing proper training and organization for 
those who would serve it and be its 
guardians in the future. Since that time, 
the Future Farmers Organization has 
gone through a program of constant 
growth, until today this fine organization 
of young men has Chapters in all forty- 
eight States and in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico and has enrolled approximately 
350,000 young men. The great strides 
made by agriculture in the last twenty- 
five years can, in no small way, be at- 
tributed to the efforts of this organiza- 
tion that has trained young men to cope 
with old agricultural problems. Tremen- 
dous increases in productivity, increased 
attention to soil conservation, wise farm- 
ing practices . . . these reflect, in large 
measure, the efforts of the Future Farm- 
ers of America organization. In agricul- 
ture, as in other fields, continued clear 
thinking is an absolute essential if we are 
to perpetuate the gains of the past and 
assure the progress of the future. Con- 
tinued clear thinking rises as another 
challenge for the Future Farmer; his 
training, past and present, makes him 
superbly equipped to successfully meet 
that challenge. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Chapter activities have multiple values 
Capitalize on them 


JOSEPH H. POWNALL, Vo-Ag Instructor, Norfolk County Agricultural School 
Walpole, Mass. 


i OUR program 
of work we often 
tend to keep the 
various sections of 
endeavor separate 
and distinct. For 
example, when we 
make an exhibit it 
is simply an exhibit 
to be used for that 
purpose only. This 
year we found to 
our surprise and 
delight that exhib- 
its sometimes make 
good newspaper copy and that they can 
sometimes be used in a demonstration. 
At any rate, ours did! 


Our Norfolk County Chapter each 
year sponsors a number of activity clubs, 
each under the guidance of an instruc- 
tor. These clubs meet every two wecks, 
alternating with an all-school assembly. 


During the year, the FFA-sponsored 
Science Club took the assignment of 
building a creditable exhibit to be en- 
tered in state competition. Entitled “What 
a Good Hen Will Eat Drink, and Lay in 
One Year,” this exhibit won first place 
in the exhibit contest held at the time 
of the Annual Convention of the Massa- 
chusetts FFA Association. 


Arrangements were made then to put 
the exhibit on display in the show win- 
dow of one of the local hardware stores. 
Here it remained for a week and was 
coupled with an article on the front page 
of the local newspaper, telling the public 
where it could be seen, its title, its mean- 
ing, and brief statements of what FFA 
is and its meaning. This arrangement 
benefited both the Chapter and the hard- 
‘ware company. 


Later it was decided to put on a Sen- 
ior Demonstration at graduation. The 


Joseph H. Pownall 


question arose as to whether an exhibit 
could be adapted to demonstration pur- 
poses. Could the exhibit be used in the 
demonstration itself? Two outstanding 
senior boys who had majored in Poultry 
were consulted and agreed to put on the 
demonstration, using the exhibit, if a 
suitable dialogue and acting procedure 
could be developed. Out of two weeks’ 
work came a dialogue entitled “Poultry 
Pictures.” The demonstration showed the 
amount of feed a good hen of today 
would eat in a year, the amount of water 
she would drink, and the number of eggs 
she would be expected to lay. It also 
showed the amount of money involved in 
the life of one hen for one year. In addi- 
tion, it put in contrast the performance 
of the well-bred hen of today and the 
barnyard fowl of 40 years ago, both at 
today’s prices. Additional properties were 
needed and were added. The exhibit it- 
self was used as a demonstration board 
and figures and properties were changed 
during the course of the demonstration. 

A delightful and instructive demon- 
stration, evolved from an exhibit, was 
the result of this endeavor. The audience 
of parents and friends of the graduating 
class received it enthusiastically and re- 
garded it as the highlight of the evening. 


Increasing Information of Members 


Another field of activity’ as regards our 
program of work seems to challenge our 
Chapter in the year ahead. We feel that 
our 120 members are not well enough in- 
formed concerning local, state, and na- 
tional FFA activities, contests, and other 
data pertaining to FFA. Neither are they 
kept well enough informed on the sig=* 
nificance of degree work, outside con- 
tests for which they are eligible, and 
scholarships which are available. We 
propose to remedy this"Situation by at- 
tacking it from several angles. First, we 


The seme exhibit became the focus of the idea around which a 
Its publicity value was realized later when placed in a local store demonstration was prepared and conducted before a public natn 


ering. 


shall see to it that every member owns 
an official manual. We will do this by 
having the price included in the dues. We 
would like to increase subscriptions to 
the National Future Farmer Magazine 
from 50% of our members this year to 
75%. The third direction of attack is to 
install, in the most prominent place in 
the gymnasium, an all-FFA informational 
bulletin board. We realize that just the 
board solves nothing, therefore the duty 
of keeping it filled with pertinent infor- 
mation will fall to a committee working 
closely with the Chapter reporter and 
adviser. Our experience has been that 
once a committee of boys fully under- 
stands its duties and responsibilities, that 
committee functions in a completely sat- 
isfactory manner. A well informed Chap- 
ter member has infinitely greater possi- 
bilities than one poorly informed. 


Saving and Investing 


In the matter of individual savings 
among our members, we feel that we 
are weak. Considerable planning has 
gone into methods of bolstering this 
phase of our chapter existence. It has 
been proposed that all members set aside 
a certain amount of money each week, 
even if it is small, in order to learn the 
good habit. It has also been proposed 
that some plan be worked out to have 
this handled through a local bank, and 
that an account cannot be withdrawn 
until a certain specified time has elapsed. 
This period of time would be set by gen- 
eral agreement of members. These pro- 
posals all come from students themselves. 
They agree that they must first get the 
habit of saving, then plan their invest- 
ments after the savings accumulate. 

These needs among our members are 
brought out into open debate when the 
need becomes acute, and in dealing with 
them we have found that there is a very 
distinct “right time” to solve the prob- 
lem. If we try to rush the issue, we get 
only confusion and discord. If we wait 
too long, the opportune moment has 
gone by and interest has been lost. In 
either case we usually have an unsatis- 
factory solution. One of our officers put 
it this way, “It requires the skill of a 
tight-rope artist in senging the right time 

(Continued on,Page 115) 
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Evaluating individual 
member participation 


In the NFA 


DANIEL SMITH, Vo-Ag Instructor, Cleveland, Miss. 


N RECENT 

years much at- 
tention and thought 
have been devoted 
to the improvement 
of Future Farmer 
and New Farmer 
Chapter organiza- 
tions in schools of- 
fering courses in 
vocational agricul- 
ture. The task of 
improving these 
organizations so 
they will make the 
maximum contributions toward the de- 
velopment of desirable behavior patterns 
in farm boys has been approached and 
undertaken from many angles. However, 
not enough has been done to develop in- 
struments to evaluate the individual 
member’s participation in the various ac- 
tivities carried on by the Chapter. 

Information gained from such an eval- 
uation should serve, first, to increase and 
improve participation in the total Chap- 
ter program on the part of the indi- 
vidual boy; and secondly, to improve the 
Chapter program through improved par- 
ticipation on the part of each member. 


Daniel Smith 


Importance to the Boy 

In too many instances, boys who are 
enrolled in vocational agriculture classes 
are interested in becoming NFA mem- 
bers only because of their interest in one 
or two phases of the Chapter program. 
Too often farm boys fail to interpret the 
total objectives of the Chapter program 
as being a part of their educational needs. 


In many cases boys are not aware of 
the fact that they are not participating 
as fully as they should in the various 
activities of the Chapter. 

An evaluation device, such as has been 
attempted, should serve to make the boy 
conscious of the necessity for including 
all phases of the Chapter program in his 
individual plans. The evaluation device, 
when used, should serve to point out to 
the boy and the teacher the progress the 
boy is making in participating fully in 
all of the activities of the Chapter. A 
member evaluation should serve to solicit 
cooperation on the part of the NFA 
Chapter, the teacher, and the boy to help 
the individual member make progress to- 
ward his objectives. 


The Program of Work in Relation to 
Participation 

The NFA Chapter program of work 
should be so planned as to provide ex- 
periences and situations which develop 
certain abilities within each member. The 
abilities developed through the member’s 
participation in carrying out the program 
of work should he the objectives of the 
boy’s membership, in the Chapter. 


Regardless of how extensively the 
Chapter program is planned, if it fails 
to develop desirable behavior in members 
it is failing in its intended function. It 
seems very necessary, then, to evaluate 
each member in the local Chapter in 
terms of certain abilities which have 
been developed as a result of member- 
ship and participation in the NFA. 


For the purpose of this evaluation, the 
following list of pupil objectives is sug- 
gested and is being used in the construc- 
tion of the evaluating device. 


1. Ability to farm effectively. 
2. Ability to work with others. 
3. Ability to provide worthwhile lead- 
ership. 
4. Ability to recognize and practice re- 
sponsibility toward others. 
5. Ability to earn money and practice 
thrift. 
6. Ability to provide for and partici- 
pate in wholesome recreation. 
7. Ability to appreciate, obtain, and 
use needed information. 
8. Ability to provide for and share in 
wholesome family living. 
9. Ability to appreciate and improve 
farm and home surroundings. 


Using the NFA Member Evaluation 


The scorecard should be thoroughly 
explained to the NFA members at the 
beginning of the school term and just 
prior to the time the boy plans his train- 
ing program for the year. The form is 
placed in the boy’s individual folder and 
kept at the school. However, the boy 

(Continued on Page 108) 


A SCORECARD FOR EVALUATING INDIVIDUAL NFA MEMBERS 


Name of member 


Date 


Grade in school 


Degree held 


Instructions—The member to be scored should first check (V) in the appropriate 
column whether he thinks his performance has been satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 
This self-evaluating should represent the honest opinion of the member. 

When the individual has checked his performance opposite each activity in which 
he has participated, the scorecard is turned over to a Chapter committee to be scored. 
The student will then be given a score agreed upon by the committee and the indi- 
vidual for each ability and according to the maximum score set by the Chapter. 


I. ABILITY TO FARM EFFECTIVELY 


Committee maximum score 150* 


P 


program. 


Enterprises carried on a continuous basis. 


. Records and accounts up to date. 


. Earnings from farming invested in farming. 


c. 
d 
e 
f. Qualified for an advanecd degree. 
g 
h 


. Applied for an FFA Foundation award. 


. Participated in judging contests. 
Your score____ 


Farming program measures up to class standard. 
Farming program appreciably larger than previous year’s 


Has your participa- 
tion been satisfactory? 
ES No 


a 


II. ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHERS 


Committee maximum score 120 


Attended most of Chapter meetings. 
. Observed parliamentary rules in meetings. 


Actively participated in meetings. 


a. 

b 

c. 

d, Served on one or more committees. 

e. Assisted in raising Chapter funds. 

f. Participated in cooperative buying. 

g. Participated in cooperative selling. 

h. Worked with Chapter productive projects. 
i. Worked with Chapter improvement projects. 
j. Used Chapter thrift bank as needed. 

k. 


Used Chapter insurance plan. 
Your score_____ 


IfI. ABILITY TO PROVIDE WORTHWHILE LEADERSHIP 


Committee maximum score 130 
Served well. as officer in NFA. 


Participated in radio program. 


ramoeano op 


class work. 
Wrote at least one news article. 


eer 


A score_____._.. 


. Applied parliamentary rules in conduct of meetings. 
Served well as committee chairman. 

. Participated in Chapter public programs. 

Entered contest in speaking, talent, quiz, or quartet singing. 


. Brought in at least-ohe new member to Chapter. 
. Recruited at least, one adult farmer or young farmer for 


Serv Chapter delegate in district or state. 


(Continued on Page 108) ' 
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EFAS 


The annual spring banquet of the Sam Houston Collegiate Chapter 
was addressed by Jimmy Dillon, national FFA President. Sitting at 
the left is Bruce Griffin, College Chapter President. 


Training FFA Advisers 


In a Texas Collegiate Chapter 


J. L. MOSES, Teacher Education, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Texas 


OLLEGIATE 

Chapters find 
their justification 
in the National 
Constitution of the 
Future Farmer 
organization. Sam 
Houston State 
Teachers College in 
Huntsville, Texas, 
took early advan- 
tage of this provi- 
sion and organized 
a collegiate Chap- 
ter in 1928, soon 
after the chartering of the FFA in Kan- 
sas City. It has continued since that time 
as one of the most active Chapters in the 
state and nation, holding weekly meet- 
ings throughout the year. 


It is evident that adequate training of 
prospective teachers to be FFA advisers 
is very important to the success of the 


J. L. Moses 


outstanding service. Dean 


Certificates of Merit are awarded annually for accomplishment and 
is making the 


program of the department in which the 
trainee is to teach. Therefore, teacher 
trainers at this college have emphasized 
membership and active participation in 
the collegiate Chapter. It is also used as 
a training device to aid the members in 
developing the same qualities of leader- 
ship and social and cultural attributes 


desirable in every Future Farmer mem- 
ber. 


In his preparation for organizing and 
leading high school FFA Chapters, the 
prospective teacher finds the collegiate 
Chapter his greatest asset. First, he ob- 
tains a knowledge of the background and 
organization of the FFA on local, dis- 
trict, state and national levels. He is 
given basic information on the respon- 
sibilities and activities of the high school 
FFA adviser, and the collegiate Chapter 
serves to provide actual experiences in 
many activities. The program of work is 
similar to the program of work in high 


“ 


ears 
shah. 8 


presentation. 


Among the guests at the annual banquet was R. E. Naugher of 
U. S. Office of Education. He is being presented with a “Naturali- 
zation Certificate" for the “Republic of Texas" by Dr. W. E. Lowry, 
Dean of the College. 


school Chapters. All activities are car- 
ried out by committees. Valuable train- 
ing is received in conducting meetings by 
parliamentary procedure. Members learn 
to work with other organizations and to 
cooperate in carrying out projects. Hid- 
den abilities are developed, accomplish- 
ments are recognized, and a desire to ad- 
vance the principles of this largest farm 
boys’ organization in the world is in- 
spired. 

In the field of training the Sam Hous- 
ton Collegiate Chapter is busy through- 
out the school year. Among the activities 
for which it is responsible are the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) Sponsor the Area Judging Contest 
annually with more than 1000 boys 
participating 

(2) Sponsor a weekly radio program 

(3) Write weekiy news articles 

(4) Sponsor an annual state-wide 
leadership contest through the lo- 
cal, area, and state levels. Senior 
members serve as judges in green- 
hand and chapter farmer conduct- 
ing, radio, farm skill demonstra- 
tion, and Future Farmer Quiz. 

(5) Serve as judges for local awards 
to Future Farmers 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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A feature event of the annual Valentine dance is the haming of the 
Chapter Sweetheart. Sh 5 


 and-her Court are pictured here for 1953. 
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a 
Scorecard (Continued from Page 106) 


IV. ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE AND PRACTICE RESPONSIBILITY 
TOWARD OTHERS. 


Committee maximum score 100 

Participated in all Chapter community services. 
Rendered individual community service. 

Made effort to conserve public property. 
Worked with church and civic organizations. 
Made regular financial contributions to church. 
Contributed willingly to charity. 


. Assisted fellow students with problems. 


Your score____ 


ABILITY TO EARN MONEY AND PRACTICE THRIFT 


rea hoe ao op 


Committee maximum score 100 


Earnings from farming program sufficient for personal needs. 


Earned money from one other source. 
Deposited money to savings account. 
Net worth larger than previous year’s. 
Made and followed personal budget. 
Invested money for productive purposes. 
Borrowed money for productive use. 


. Practiced conservation of tools and machinery. 


Engaged in one or more soil conserving practices. 
Your score____ 


ABILITY TO PROVIDE FOR AND PARTICIPATE IN 
WHOLESOME RECREATION 


an op 


~~ 


Committee maximum score 90 
Participated in one or more Chapter athletic contests. 


. Attended all Chapter socials. 


Attended Chapter picnic. 


. Did share in preparing for parent-son banquet and attended 


with parent. 
Constructed recreational equipment. 


. Went on Chapter camping trip. 


Your score____ 


VII. ABILITY TO APPRECIATE, OBTAIN, AND USE NEEDED 
INFORMATION 


moaorp 


g. 


Committee maximum score 100 


. Earned passing grades in all subjects. 


Started or improved home library. 

Used latest approved practices in farming program. 
Had conferences with adviser. 

Had conferences with other teachers in school. 


. Often talked with other farmers and experienced persons 


to get information. 
Attended educational meetings. 


h. Made use of various agricultural agencies to get information. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Listened to educational radio programs. 
Your score___ 


ABILITY TO PROVIDE FOR AND SHARE IN WHOLE- 


SOME FAMILY LIVING 


a. 
b 
c 
d. 
e 


£, 
g. 


ABILITY TO APPRECIATE AND IMPROVE FARM AND 


Committee maximum score 100 
Assisted family with planning and carrying out family social 
occasions. 


. Assisted in making schedule for use of car, radio, bathroom, etc. 
. Shared with chores in home. 


Discussed personal problems with parents. 7 


. Worked with family in the selection of gifts for family 


members and friends. 

Produced food for family use. 

Practiced good health habits. 
Your score_____ 


HOME SURROUNDINGS 


Romp anoop 


Committee maximum score 110 


. Made repairs on dwelling. 

. Repaired home furniture and appliances. * 
. Installed home conveniences. 

. Constructed appliances for home. 


Constructed labor saving devices. 

Improved home grounds. 

Repaired and improved fences and farm buildings. 
Your score____ 


TOTAL OF MAXIMUM SCORES 


YOUR TOTAL SCORE 


r 


*Maximum scores were suggested by a class of graduate students 
State College studying “Evaluation in agricultural education.” 


Suggested Scores may serve to guide the Chapter if setting the actual maxi- 


mum scores to Be used by the committee. 


Evaluating— 


(Continued from Page 106) 


should be allowed to refer to the form 
whenever he desires. He should refer to 
this form when he is plannnig his year’s 
training program in the vocational agri- 
culture course. Members, other than 
those enrolled for the first year, should 
be greatly benefited by using their pre- 
vious year’s evaluation to determine 
what activities to include in their pro- 
gram plans for the current year. 


The evaluation of the boy’s abilities 
would best be made at different times 
during the year rather than attempt to 
evaluate all of the nine abilities at one 
time. For example, the evaluation of his 
farming ability could best be made near 
the end of the calendar year or when he 
makes his report on supervised farming. 
On the other hand, abilities such as lead- 
ership would probably be evaluated more 
effectively just before the close of school. 


A summary of the member evaluations 
should be made to discover weaknesses 
that may exist in some of the areas of 
the Chapter program of work. These 
weaknesses may be revealed as lack of 
quality as well as quantity of participa- 
tion. When this is revealed, corrective 
measures should be employed in terms of 
revisions or changes in activities for the 
particular area. 


The various committees in the NFA 
Chapter should be made to feel their re- 
sponsibilities more keenly since they will 
realize that the results of their work 
can be measured to a large degree by 
the member evaluation. 


The evaluation should assist the 
teacher in getting at the actual prob- 
lems of the student. It should serve as a 
basis in planning the instructional pro- 
gram. The teacher will also know what 
needs to be discussed with his pupils 
during personal conferences at the school 
and on the home farm visit. 


Further Suggestions for Use 


The following suggestions for using 
this evaluation scorecard were made by 
members of a class of graduate students 
at Michigan State College studying 
“Evaluation in agricultural education” : 


1. That the maximum scores decided’ 
upon by the Chapter remain unchanged 
until such time that a change is deemed’ 
necessary. 


2. That the teacher assist the commit- 
tees in securing necessary evidences of 
member participation during the evalua- 
tion. 


3. That weighted scores be assigned’ 
the various activities under each mem- 
ber objective to help the committee ar- 
rive at the member’s score. 

4. That the evaluation might be made- 
at the end of each grading period of the 
school to determine the grade for the 
student. Oo 


AVA Program— 
Agricultural Section 


See Page 122 
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Would this contest appeal to your pupils? 


An FRA small-bore rifle match 


THOMAS R. BURGESS, Vo-Ag Instructor, 


Did you ever consider holding a rifle 
match in your FFA Chapter? For several 
years the writer had given thought to the 
possibilities of using such an event as a 
special interest arousing activity. It was 
attempted for the first time in the fall of 
1952, and proved highly successful. 


First Steps 


The first thing to be done is to obtain 
information on the subject. This may be 
secured gratis from the National Rifle 
Association, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., and from the 
various manufacturers of arms and am- 
munition. 

At the same time it is well to “feel- 
out” the interest of the members to find 
out whether you should proceed. You 
may rest assured that interest will grow 
stronger as the date of the event ap- 
proaches. In no case should a match be 
attempted unless there is considerable 
interest among the members after the 
matter has been well explained to them. 
But interest may be built up for a match 
at a later date. 


Planning 


After it has been definitely decided 
that a match is to be held, plans should 
be made a few weeks in advance of the 
event. In planning, the following points 
should be given careful consideration: 
(1) safety, (2) the types of contests to 
be held, (3) selecting a suitable range, 
(4) constructing equipment, (5) obtain- 
ing targets, (6) organization and super- 
vision, (7) safety (emphasized first, last 
and all the time). These will be discussed 
in the order listed. 


Safety. This point should be stressed 
from the very beginning and should be 
well planned and executed. If this is 
given enough careful thought and em- 
phasis there is little likelihood of an ac- 


Prone 
and gun racks. Range chief in background. 


position. Photo shows position stakes 


Pottsville, Arkansas 


cident. In our 
match we required 
that the guns be 
brought to us un- 
loaded and with 
the actions open. 
We registered the 
guns and retained 
possession of them 
until we went on 
the field. They 
were placed in 
specially devised 
racks which were 
located at the shooting positions and 
we did not permit anyone (including 
the owner) to pick them up until the 
command was given by a range chief. 


We gave repeated cautions on handling 
the guns prior to the contests and gave 
detailed instructions in conduct on the 
range. More about safety later on. 

Type of Contests. There are many dif- 
ferent positions, distances and types of 
targets that can be incorporated into the 
rifle match. It is the writer’s belief that 
a combination offering variety is far 
more interesting than a single event. 

In our match we used the following 
distances and positions: 

50 feet (slow fire), prone, kneeling 

and standing positions. 

50 yards (slow fire), prone, kneeling 

and standing positions. 

100 yards (slow fire), prone, kneeling 

and standing positions. 

75 feet, rapid fire. 

75 feet, moving target. 

While we do not claim these to make 
up the best combination in every case, 
we found them to be interesting and quite 
satisfactory. The range available may 
necessarily limit distances to the shorter 
ones, but with a little thought and plan- 
ning a good match can still be worked 
out. 

Selecting a suitable range. This must 
be done some time in advance. If a site 
is available where a high clay bank or 
steep hill can be used for a back stop 
with a fairly level field in front of it an 
ideal range is provided if it is not lo- 
cated near houses, people, cattle or other 
property which might be damaged. If 
such natural back-stop is not available 
one can be constructed from sand bags, 
logs, heavy timbers or earth ramp. How- 
ever, these would require considerable 
labor. 


Constructing equipment. We used four 
different items of equipment which we 
constructed in the school shop: (1) Tar- 
get backgrounds, consisting of a plank 
about 20 in. by 20 in. nailed to a stake 
about 3% feet long, sharpened at the end 
so we could drive it in the ground. Each 
target had a large piece of cardboard 
tacked below the target and a number on 
it. (2). Position stakes, each sharpened 
and numbered to correspond with a tar- 


get. (3) Gun racks, one for each target. 
These are frames, aboyt 30” square, 
made like a bottomless box about 6 
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Repid | Fire. Choice of positions. Safety zone shown a few feet be- 
hind position of riflemen. 


inches deep. Two opposite sides are 
notched to fit guns laid across the box. 

Obtaining Targets. Sporting goods 
companies and National Guard units are 
usually cooperative in supplying targets 
for such an occasion. Or they may easily 
be made on a duplicating machine. The 
bull’s-eye will probably have to be 
painted in by hand, however. 

Organization. This is an important 
point to consider. The officials needed are 
a general superintendent, a range chief 
who directs. the fire, an assistant range 
chief who issues ammunition and other- 
wise aids the chief, a target master and 
one or two assistants who put up targets, 
and a recorder who takes the scores from 
the targets and records them. Here we 
might suggest that individual score 
forms be prepared in advance of the 
event. 

Safety. As mentioned earlier safety 
cannot be overemphasized. On the field 
we retained possession of all ammuni- 
tion and issued it to contestants just 
prior to the command “Load.” In moving 
from one range to the next we had two 
boys grasp the gun racks on either side 
and walk back to the position and set the 
rack down without picking up the guns. 

We stretched a long cord about 10 
feet behind the positions of the gun 
racks. This was our safety zone, and 
was changed each time the range was 
changed. Everyone, except the range 
chief and his assistant, was required to 
remain behind this line until the com- 
mand was given “On position.” 


Have Awards 


If prizes can be offered competition 
will probably be keener. In our match we 
awarded a cash prize to the individual 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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How do you answer the question - - 


Tue AcRICcULTURAL Epucation Macazine, November, 1953 


“Future Farmers, why are we here?” 


A Guide is suggested by 


ALFRED H. KREBS, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


FERS is only one way to find out 

how good a job we are doing with 
the FFA, and that is to have systematic, 
periodic “days of reckoning.” This “reck- 
oning” should take place throughout the 
year as the program unfolds and at the 
end of the year when the entire program 
is given a very careful scrutiny. It can 
be especially helpful just prior to the de- 
velopment of a new program of ‘work. 
The evaluation must, of course, be in 
terms of the objectives decided upon 
when the program was planned. This 
article shows how the program proposed 
in a recent issue of the Agricultural 
Education Magazine can be implemented 
and evaluated. 

In considering the evaluation of the 
FFA program of work, we should keep 
in mind that we are evaluating a pro- 
gram of work. We are not evaluating 
the boys. Comparisons of individuals 
with respect to the progress made in the 
development of certain desired abilities 
de .eed to be made because these com- 
parisons are valuable in providing sound 
guidance in involving boys in those FFA 
activities which will contribute most to 
their personal growth and development. 
However, the responsibility for it lies 
with the local adviser and local Chapter 
for local, personalized use. Thus we are 
not concerned with comparisons of indi- 
vidual boys here, but with a considera- 
tion of the extent to which the program 
of work provides opportunities for boys 
to develop desired abilities and values as 
stated in the educational objectives for 
each area, and the manner in which the 
program is planned, carried out, and eval- 
uated 

The following guide for evaluating an 
FFA program of work includes both ob- 
jective and subjective elements. Most of 
the emphasis should be placed on those 
items which deal with the “how” of plan- 
ning and evaluation. It is in terms of the 
planning and evaluation that the true 
worth of the program will emerge. 


Guide for Evaluation of FFA Programs 
of Work 


Leadership 

Objectives : 

1. To develop the ability of members 
to participate effectively in local or- 
ganizations as members or officers 

2. To develop the ability of members 
to serve as spokesmen for rural 
peoples 

3. To develop a sense of responsibility 
for providing leadership for rural 
peoples 

Evaluation : 

1. How were the needs forsleadership 
activities determined ? 

2. Have all members held ‘some posi- 
tion of responsibility in the Chapter 
during the year? 

a. Chapter officers 
b. Chairman of a. program. of work 
committe®..  «¢ ° 


.c. Chairman of a special committee 
d. Representative of FFA in some 
© organization 

Note: There should be a written 
statement of accomplishments for 
each member with respect to the 
above. 

Has each member been required to 
make at least one oral and one writ- 
ten report to a full Chapter meeting 
on how well he carried out the re- 
sponsibility assigned him by the 
Chapter? 

In how many different community 
and agricultural organizations does 
the FFA have representation and 
how active has this representation 
been? 

How many FFA members have ap- 
peared before public groups as 
speakers or panel members? 

In what ways has recognition for 
accomplishment been given in 

a. Supervised farming program 

b. School participation 

c. Various FFA activities 


. What study has been made of the 


FFA and other organizations, and 
how have these studies contributed 
to making the FFA more effective? 


. What special activities were carried 


out to provide training for respon- 
sibilities of officer and membership 
responsibilities ? 


|. What contributions did each of the 


activities completed make toward 
the accomplishment of the educa- 
tional objectives for this area? 


School Participation and Personal 
Development 


Objectives: 


1, 


To develop an understanding of 
how the school can contribute to the 
preparation of each member for the 
future 

To develop the ability of members 
to make the most of their educa- 
tional opportunities 


. To develop an understanding of re- 


sponsibilities to the school and the 
ability to assume these responsibili- 
ties 


. To develop the ability of members 


to plan their educational programs 
jointly with parents and teachers 


. To develop an understanding of 


how vocational agriculture fits into 
the total school program 


. To develop an appreciation of the 


place of the school in our present- 
day society 


Evaluation : 
1. How were the needs for activities 


2. 


in this area determined? 
What activities were carried out to 
acquaint FFA members with the 
total school program? 


. What has the FFA*done to make 


the school a better school? 

What has the FFA done to acquaint 
the school €aculty with the total vo- 
cational agriculture program? 


5. 


What has the FFA done to promote 
better parental understanding of the 
vocational agriculture program? 


6. What has the FFA done to help 


its members develop social skills? 


7. How many of the members were in- 


volved in this kind of activity on 
committees or in other positions of 
responsibility ? 

What special activities have been 
carried out to promote a greater 
liking for farming and farm living? 
What contributions did each of the 
activities completed make toward 
the accomplishment of the educa- 
tional objectives for this area? 


Recreation 


Objectives: 
1. To develop an understanding and 


3. 


appreciation of how leisure time can 
be used profitably and enjoyably 
To develop the ability of members 
to participate in various leisure time 
activities, especially those of a rural 
nature 

To develop the ability of members 
to act in a sportsmanlike manner 


Evaluation: 
1. How were the recreational needs of 


2. 


the members determined? 

What recreational activities have 
been sponsored by the FFA to meet 
needs? 

How many members had a position 
of responsibility in this kind of ac- 
tivity as 

a. Chairman of a committee 

b. Member of a committee 

c. Helping to put on a program? 


. What contributions did each of the 


activities completed make toward 
the accomplishment of the educa- 
tional objectives for this area? 


Finances—Personal and Organizational 
Objectives : 
1. To develop ability of members to 


manage both personal and organiza- 
tional funds and make financial 
transactions 

To develop ability of members to 
anticipate financial needs and plan 
for them 


. To develop ability of members to 


keep accurate records and accounts 


. To develop ability of members to 


plan and carry out fund-raising ac- 
tivities 


. To develop an appreciation of the 


use of money for constructive pur- 
poses 


Evaluation : 


1. How were the financial needs of the 


2 
3. 
4 
5 


ra 


Chapter determined? 

How did the Chapter determine 
what fund-raising activities to use? 
How well in balance were the 
budget and the money raised? 


. How well were financial records 


kept? 


. What financial reports were made 


on loan funds by committee and 
special auditing committees? 

How many members participated in 
this type of activity? 


. What contributions did each of the 


activities completed make toward 

the accomplishment of the educa- 

tional objectives for this area? 
¢Continued on Page 111) 
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A Summer Activity 


FEA members take a tour 


Promoted by the Connecticut Association 
BERTRAND A. HARRISON, Vo-Ag Instructor, Willimantic, Conn. 


GEVERAL years ago the question of 
desirable summer activities was dis- 
cussed in the annual state FFA conven- 
tion. A state FFA camp had long been 
discussed but interest had never been 
great enough to warrant the cost of such 
a venture. Connecticut farm boys, like 
those in most states, have little opportu- 
nity to travel, particularly in the sum- 
mer. Thus the idea of a bus trip gained 
favorable consideration. The State Asso- 
ciation has put the idea into practice. 


On a good hot August day last sum- 
mer a bus load of boys with two advisers 
left the Hartford Bus Terminal for a 
week of glorious adventure. The itiner- 
ary drawn up by a committee, appointed 
by the State FFA Executive Committee, 
provided visits to places of interest for 
farm boys which they normally would 
have little opportunity to see. One of the 
two advisers appointed to the Bus Trip 
Committee had accompanied the Con- 
necticut FFA members on a previous 
trip. Some of the members were former 
trip participants. It was necessary for 
the committee to meet several times dur- 
ing the year to develop a trip which 
would be interesting and an educational 
experience for all the boys. 


This fifth annual bus trip included 
visits to: Walker Gordon Laboratories, 
Plainboro, N. J.; Dock Street Market 
area in Philadelphia; Mushroom growing 
in Kennett Square, Pa.; Buck and Doe 
Run Valley Farms, a branch of the King 
Ranch, Coatesville, Pa.; Farm machinery 
manufacture at the New Holland Ma- 
chine Co., New Holland, Pa.; John Esh- 
elman & Sons—Feed mill and research 
farm, Lancaster, Pa.; the Union Stock 
Yards, Lancaster, Pa.; Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park, Gettysburg, Pa.; 
Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, Pa.; 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Meyerstown, 
Pa.; and Lehigh Valley Farmers Cooper- 


ative, Allentown, - § 
Pa. 

- Other educational 
visits made on pre- 
vious trips have 
taken Connecticut 
FFA members to: 


¥ Bea 


ye 


— — 


Washington, D. C.; 
Seabrook Farms, 
Mount Vernon, 
Va.; National FFA 
Camps; Morgan Horse Breeding Farm, 
Vermont; State Forests and Parks, New 
York; Vermont and Cornell Universities ; 
a coal mine in Pennsylvania; Corning 
Glass Center, Corning, N. Y.; Artificial 
Breeding Farms; Baseball Hall of Fame, 
Cooperstown, N. Y.; Farm Museum, 
Cooperstown, N. ¥.; Ford Assembly 
Plant, Somersville, Mass.; Boston Navy 
Yard; Major League Baseball; Vo-Ag 
Departments and County Agriculture 
Schools; the White Mountains; Rock of 
Ages Granite Quarry; and farms of Star 
Farmers and other FFA members. 


Value Exceeds Cost 


One value derived from these trips is 
the social opportunity boys gain from 
learning to live together, to play together, 
with the necessity of adjusting to per- 
sonality differences in a large group. 
At the end of a typical day’s run of 100 
miles or so, the boys stay at inexpensive 
hotels, cabins, dormitories, YMCA’s or 
at camps. After registering, the group 
may divide up or stay as a party for the 
evening meal. Evening activities cover 
movies, campfire meetings, exploration of 
the town they are in, swimming, indoor 
games, and of course emphasis on seeing 
what the girls in town look like. 

Inflation has had its effect on trans- 
portation, food and housing charges. 
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Connecticut FFA members assemble for the start of the annual tour 
which is one of the feature summer activities of the State Association. 


While the cost of this year’s trip was 
forty dollars per boy, it is still a good 
buy. As one boy said, “Where can you 
get a vacation trip like this for the price? 
You could never do it on your own for 
this amount.” The cost of the chartered 
bus is based upon a 750-mile trip. Be- 
cause of the mileage factor it is necessary 
to hold to a time schedule for each day. 


Planning Required 

Much of the success of these trips has 
been due to extensive and careful plan- 
ning by an enthusiastic bus trip commit- 
tee for overnight accommodations as well 
as the visits to places of interest. Boys 
who made the trip tell other boys about 
what they did and what they saw and 
enjoyed on the trip. As one of the boys 
said, “I was just lukewarm about the trip 
when we started. Boy, did I learn things. 
I’m going again next year.” Pictures 
taken on the trips are shown to groups 
throughout the year. So word is passed 
along from boy to boy and interest and 
enthusiasm are generated for a new trip 
another year. 

The advisers may not get enough sleep, 
but it is still an interesting experience 
and a pleasure to see so many boys have 
the time of their lives. There is never 
a dull moment and no trip is ever long 
enough to see everything the group 
would like to see. oO 


“Future Farmers - - -" 


(Continued from Page 110) 
Cooperation 

Objectives : 

1. To develop the ability of members 
to recognize opportunities for coop- 
erative undertakings 

2. To develop the ability of members 
to initiate and to participate effec- 
tively in cooperative undertakings 

3. To develop an appreciation of the 
need for working cooperatively 
with others in daily living 

Evaluation : 

1. How were the needs for activities 
in this area determined? 

2. What needs were discovered? 

3. What cooperative activities to meet 
needs were undertaken? © 


Program of Work Planning Sheet : 
Area of activity Activities Evidence of 
and ) planned to Activities accomplishment 
educational accomplish completed of educational 
objectives objectives objectives 


4. How many members were involved 
in these cooperative activities? 

5. What, financial reports were kept 
for each activity? 

6. What activities were carried out to 
promote better urban-rural relation- 
ships? ise 

7. What contributions did each of the 
activities completed make toward 


the accomplishment of the educa- 
tional objectives for this area? 


Community Service 
Objectives : 
1. To develop understanding and ap- 
preciation of the responsibilities of 
citizens to their communities and 


ft » 
(Continued on, Page 112) 
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Here we find what happens 
to “State Farmers." 
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members of the 
“Engaged in Farm- 
ing” group of 98 
have college de- 


A look at Delaware's sce = 


Diamond Farmers 


SAMUEL F. SIMMONS, Vo-Ag Instructor, Wilmington, Delaware 


WO hundred 

thirteen (213) 
members of the 
FFA in Delaware 
have received the 
Diamond Farmer 
(State Farmer) 
degree from 1932 
through the school 
year 1952-53. A re- 
cent study has re- 
vealed some perti- 
nent and interest- 
ing facts about 
them. 

Survey information concerning two 
hundred nine (209) Diamond Farmers 
was gathered by agriculture teachers 
from sixteen schools. About one-half of 
the members were from Sussex County 
and one-fourth from each of Kent and 
New Castle Counties. The number of vo- 
cational departments in the state is in 
about the same proportion by counties. 


Ninety-eight Diamond Farmers (46%) 
are now actively engaged in farming. 
Forty-one are in partnership with their 
fathers or other family members, thirty- 
six are farm owners, fifteen rent their 
farms, four are farm workers on salary, 
and two are farm managers. 

The average size of the farms is 189 
acres. Forty-two of the farms are gen- 
eral in type, 35 are dairy type, 19 poultry, 
2 grain, and 2 specialize in fruit growing. 

Twenty-three Diamond Farmers 
(10.8%) are now engaged in allied agri- 
cultural occupations. Five have mana- 
gerial positions in farmers’ cooperative 
organizations, four are teaching voca- 
tional agriculture, three are selling farm 
equipment and supplies and two are in 
the field of agricultural chemistry. The 
other nine are in varied agricultural oc- 
cupations, ranging from the head of a 
college dairy husbandry department to 
that of an artificial inseminator of dairy 
cattle. 

Twenty-two of the members are in the 
Armed Forces. Thirteen are in the Army, 
five in the Air Force, and two each in 
the Navy and Marine Corps. All of the 
members who are now in service received 
their Diamond Farmer Degree after 1941. 

Thirteen members are now attending 
high school while six are enrolled in col- 
lege. Five members are deceased. No rec- 
ords or information were obtained for 
four members. 

Thirty-eight (18%) of the Diamond 
Farmers received some college education. 
Thirty-one received this training in agri- 
culture. Only seventeen members re- 
ceived college degrees while the others 
either did not complete their college 
work or they were enrolled in pro- 
grams not leading to a degree. Only two 


Samuel F. Simmons 


ness administra- 
tion. Ten of the 
college graduates 
are in allied agri- 
cultural occupa- 
tions while three 
are in non-agricul- 
tural occupations. Two are in the Armed 
Forces. 

One hundred twenty-eight (61%) of 
the Diamond Farmers are married and 
have an average of two children per fam- 
ily. 

In conclusion, we might say that, on 
the average, the Delaware Diamond 
Farmer is now engaged in farming on a 
general farm of about 200 acres. He is on 
a partnership basis with his father and 
is on the road to farm ownership. He 
has no college degree but has completed 
a short course in agriculture at the state 
university. His principal livestock inter- 
est is dairying. He is 27 years of age, 
married, and has two children. He confi- 
dently believes that farming in Delaware 
is not only a profitable occupation for 
him but that it is also a satisfying one. 

Oo 


Building in Beliefs 
(Continued from Page 104) 


Rural America will continue to con- 
tribute to our basic American ideals, 
serving to make our country safe, sol- 
vent, and secure ... this the Future 
Farmer BELIEVES. Ever since our na- 
tion came into being, agriculture has 
played an important part in its growth. 
Fiber from the fields fed the hungry 
machines of industryf/prompting an in- 
dustrial growth which found no parallel 
the world over. Food flowed from the 
raw fields in a never-ending stream, feed- 
ing and keeping healthy an expanding 
population that enjoyed, and still enjoys, 
an eating standard envied all over the 
globe. From the rural country came 
agrarian philosophies that have colored 
and remained a part of our American 
way of life, these confgibuting very sub- 
stantially toward aking the great 
American dream burst into a reality. 
Rural America has traditionally answered 
the call for increased food production 
during periods of national emergency, 
with World Wars I arid II being striking 
examples of Rural America’s food pro- 
duction response. In this day of uncer- 
tain events, one canngt tell when agri- 
culture will, once again, be called upon 
to meet the demand® of another emer- 
gency, and there isyno doubt that, in 
such an event, this small group of food 
producers representing only about 15% 
of our population will, as they have in 
the past, meet the challenge. 

The Future Farmer knows that it is 
his responsibility to preserve those con- 
tributions that Rural America has made 
to our American way of life; he knows, 
too, it is his further responsibility to see 
that Rural Amefica continues to make 
such contributions. This, he knows, is a 


real adventure; this, he knows, is a real 
challenge. 

In making an appraisal of the young 
men who make up the Future Farmers 
of America organization, it is easy to 
reach the conclusion that they are not 
ordinary individuals. The Future Farmer 
possesses that rare combination of youth 
and a deep sense of responsibility, being 
aware that tomorrow is his greatest of 
all responsibilities. He is engaged in a 
crusade. Tomorrow is calling him for- 
ward, forward to a future bursting with 
the challenge of hard work and the 
promise of a rich reward. And although 
he belongs to the agricultural today, the 
agricultural future—and all that is in it 
—belongs to his country, to his fellow 
Americans, and to him. o 


“Future Farmers - - -" 


(Continued from Page 111) 


the ability to assume such responsi- 

bilities 

2. To develop ability to initiate com- 

munity improvement activities and 

to participate effectively in such un- 
dertakings 

Evaluation : 

1. What studies were made to deter- 

mine community needs? 

2. What community needs were dis- 

covered? 

3. What activities were carried out to 

meet these needs? 

4. How many members participated in 

this kind of activity? 

5. What contributions did each of the 
activities completed make toward 
the accomplishment of the educa- 
tional objectives for this area? 

It seems only proper that the suggested 
program of work and guide for evalua- 
tion be accompanied by a program of 
work planning sheet which would take 
full advantage of the changes in empha- 
sis. For this reason, the suggested form 
is included (see page 111). 

It is hoped that the use of the sug- 
gested program of work, the guide for 
evaluation, and the planning sheet will re- 
sult in a strengthened FFA organization 
which will make a still greater contribu- 
tion to the development of the kind of 
future farmers and rural leaders this 
country needs. It is indeed a formidable 
challenge. Future Farmers of America, 
that is why we are here! o 


An FFA Rifle Match 


(Continued from Page 109) 


making the highest total score. It would 
be a good idea to offer smaller prizes for 
each separate event or distance. 

It is also a good idea to rate contest- 
ants according to their scores of “Ex- 
pert,” “Sharpshooter,” and “Marksman.” 
The N.R.A. rules may be followed for 
determining these ratings or a set of un- 
official ratings may be set up in advance. 
For a match in which all, or most of the 
participants are rank amateurs, the latter 
may be preferable since N.R.A. scores 
are rather high and may not be reached 
by any of the contestants. This was the 
case in our match. 

From the enthusiasm and cooperation 
shown by the boys in our Chapter I feel 
certain we will make the event an annual 
affair. Certainly it is a diversion from 
classrooms and books. , Oo 
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Have you tried - - - 


A joint program of work 
for FFA and FHA? 


DAN J. CHAVEZ, Graduate Student, 
Pennsylvania State College 


A JOINT pro- 
gram of work 
at the local level 
may strengthen 
both Future Farm- 
ers and Future 
Homemakers of 
America organiza- 
tions. 

Shared activities 
such as box socials, 
school dances, Fa- 
ther-Son banquets 
and exchange 
classes have long 
been popular with FFA and FHA groups. 
The effectiveness of such cooperative ef- 
fort may well be increased through sys- 
tematic planning of an annual program. 
In addition, a joint program affords an 
excellent opportunity for coordinating 
many instructional phases of both voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics. 

These were some of the conclusions 
reached in a joint home economics-voca- 
tional agriculture panel discussion, held 
during 2 Workshop in Agricultural Edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State College. 
Workshop and panel members repre- 
sented over a dozen states, Puerto Rico 
and Colombia. Teachers, Teacher-train- 
ers and State Supervisors in home eco- 
nomics and agricultural education took 
part in the discussion which was an out- 
growth of student planning in the Work- 
shop. 


Dan J. Chavez 


Instructional Values Frequently Overlooked 


It was pointed out that, in the case of 
Father-Son banquets, cooperation is 
often primarily a matter of FHA girls 
preparing and serving the meal but fre- 
quently neglecting the instructional value 
inherent in the activity. However, if the 
activity were part of an overall plan, 
thought out and scheduled by both 
groups, it is more likely that exchange 
or combined classes in vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics would be used 
in putting on the banquet. The agricul- 
ture teacher might discuss with the home 
economics class the production of the 
different foods to be served at the ban- 
quet. The home economics teacher con- 
ducting the class with the vocational ag- 
riculture students could explain nutri- 
tional values and other factors in the 
meal preparation or perhaps banquet eti- 
quette. 


Other Examples 


The Father-Son banquet is but one ex- 
ample of how learning and group coop- 
eration experiences can be achieved by 
both FFA and FHA where joint plan- 
ning has taken place. The agriculture 
teacher can provide excellent instruction 
to home economics classes in such areas 
as kinds and cuts of meats, simple re- 


pairs in the home 
such as_ replacing 
a plug on an elec- 
tric cord, paint 
mixing and its 
proper use and ap- 
plication, and other 
temporary, minor 
repairs. 

The home eco- 
nomics instructor 
may present units 
to vocational agri- 
culture students in 
such areas as nu- 
trition, basic essentials in meal planning 
and food preparation, furniture selec- 
tion and home decoration. 

Such instruction need not be compre- 
hensive. Specific skills and abilities can 
be developed but perhaps the greatest 
value in the joint program is the instruc- 
tional opportunity afforded for develop- 
ing in the Future Farmer an awareness 
and understanding of the work of the 
Future Homemaker and vice versa. With 
their instructors, students plan and share 
in the educational experiences that are 
essential for home and family living. 


Organization Needed 
Above all else, the two teachers in- 
volved must be capable and agreed on 


Home Economics and Vo-Ag teachers, State Supervisors and Teacher 
Trainers discuss joint FHA-FFA programs of work for the local high 


school level. 


the principle and value of a joint pro- 
gram. Much can be achieved by system- 
atizing and coordinating the activities of 
the two groups but there must be care- 
ful selection in the phases that are chosen 
for joint effort. Nothing will be gained 
by needlessly complicating both programs 
with doubtful or overlapping instruc- 
tional units or activities. 


Nor should the two groups attempt to 
cooperate on everything. Many phases 
will continue to be done best as FHA or 
FFA activities. But the many areas that 
lend themselves to cooperative effort may 
be implemented more effectively on a 
joint program basis. 


W. A. Cochel, editor of the weekly Kansas City Star, is shown presenting a check of $1,000 
to Paul Leck, Washington, Kansas, in recognition of being selected the National FFA Star 
Farmer for 1935. Included in the picture are, left to right: Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Sec- 


retary, Department of Interior; Paul Leck; Mr. Cochel and J. A. Linke, National FFA Ad- 


viser. 


The award was presented by the weekly Kansas City Star annually from 1928 to 1947, 


when the National FFA Foundation was formed and the Kansas City Star became an affili- 


ated 
ally all FFA groups to de 


donor. However, the title "Star Farmer" still remains and is used nationwide by virtu- 
signate outstanding accomplishments of vocational agriculture 
ents in farming and leadership ability. © 
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“Stationed by the Owl” 


T. L. FAULKNER, Executive Secretary, Alabama FFA Association 


“ME ADVISER (that’s you) sta- 
tioned by the Owl. Why by the 
Owl?” 

“The Owl is the time-honored emblem 
of knowledge and wisdom.” 

“Say, Mr. Adviser, do you believe all 
that ?” 

“Yes, and I would like to tell you what 
we can do about it.” 

The success and 
achievement of any 
FFA Chapter ‘is in 
direct proportion to 
the local adviser’s 
ability to visualize 
and organize his 
work, and his de- 
sire to carry it out. 
Many advisers will 
conduct an out- 
standing FFA pro- 
gram wherever 
they may be. If 
they are in Podunk 
or anywhere else, their program will be 
excellent. Some advisers will have weak 
FFA programs anywhere they go. It is 
all in the teacher and very little in the 
students. Boys, as a whole, are alike. 
They are anxious to do and learn the 
things you get them interested in doing. 
These can be worthwhile things just as 
well as not. 


T. L. Faulkner 


Now, Mr. Adviser, here is something 
else that is very imporfant. This is not 
new; it is something you already know. 
Listen to this—your FFA is the most 
important work you do. It reflects the 
most important things you do as a 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 

Here’s why—a well-rounded FFA pro- 
gram will include all the basic objectives 
of our Vo-Ag program and then some. 
If you have a well-rounded FFA pro- 
gram, it has been developed through a 
good Vo-Ag program. 

Let’s put it this way. Your FFA pro- 
gram is so closely enmeshed in your 
Vo-Ag program that you cannot have a 
successful FFA without having a good 
vocational agriculture program, too. Vo- 
Ag and FFA are dependent upon each 


how Tamey pace. 


FFA members learn how to conduct public meetings as part of théir’ This group of FFA members bs accepting a chall 


_ planned FFA activities. 


other; either one will be weak and in- 
complete without the other. We should, 
therefore, consider it as one big, strong 
program. 


Employing boards and supervisors are 
looking for Vo-Ag teachers that are cap- 
able of conducting strong FFA programs. 
They want teachers with outstanding 
FFA records. One of the questions 
frequently asked when interviewing a 
prospective Vo-Ag teacher is, “What 
kind of FFA program can he produce?” 
In the case of an experienced teacher 
they ask, “What kind of FFA program 
has he had where he taught?” They 
realize that the successful Vo-Ag pro- 
gram is dependent upon a well-planned 
FFA Activity Program. 

To do this is no easy task, however. 
It takes careful planning on the part of 
the Vo-Ag teacher. Good organization is 
necessary. Definite teaching plans must 
be made to include agriculture and all 
other phases of the year’s work. 

When you see an outstanding FFA 
program you will find that much time 
was spent each year and throughout the 
year in planning and organizing the FFA 
Activity Program. Unless it is carefully 
planned, continually, there will be many 
things of importance left out. It is im- 
portant to plan your work and plan it 
well. 


The Activity Program should be chal- 
lenging to all members. It should provide 
training activities that will develop the 
members and keep them busy. Here are 
the general headings that should be basic 
in planning the local FFA Activity Pro- 
gram: (1) Supervised Farming, (2) Co- 
operative Activities, (3) Community 
Service, (4) Leadership Activities, (5) 
Earning and Saving, (6) Conduct of 
Meetings, (7) Scholarship, and (8) Rec- 
reation. These general headings will pro- 
vide a guide for building a program that 
will challenge any boy to improve his 
record. 

The Aims and Purposes of the FFA 
are basic in planning* and conducting a 
complete Vo-Ag and FFA program. To 


One of the outstanding activities of FFA 
members is public speaking before audiences 
and over radio networks. 


leave off any one phase of the purpose 
would make it incomplete. 

Let’s take a brief look at the purposes 
of FFA: 

1. To develop competent, aggressive 
rural and agricultural leadership. Now 
what could be more important than this 
in teaching and preparing our farm boys 
for a successful future? 


2. To create and nurture a love of 
country life. Many of our boys are at an 
age that country life is uninteresting to 
them. They are faced with many hard- 
ships of country life and it is our job to 
show them the better ways and apprecia- 
tion for country living. After all, they 
will be our farmers of tomorrow. 

3. To strengthen the confidence of 
farm boys and young men in themselves 
and their work. Everyone must have con- 
fidence in himself and his work in order 
to achieve happiness and success. Sound 
FFA programs will strengthen the confi- 
dence of its members. 

4. To create more interest in the in- 
telligent choice of farming occupations. 
Selecting the right farming occupation is 
necessary to a boy’s success in farming. 
Everyone has his like and dislikes. It is 
always important to select an occupation 
one likes and also one that has a practical 
future. 

— on Page _ 
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This calls for Chapter planning. - 
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5. To encourage members in the de- 
velopment of individual farming pro- 
grams and establishment in farming. Our 
FFA Motto is, “Learning to Do, Doing 
to Learn, Earning to Live, Living to 
Serve.” The individual farming programs 
are necessary devices as indicated in our 
motto. 

6. To encourage members to improve 
the farm home and its surroundings. 
When we teach our boys to appreciate 
good homes and beautiful surroundings, 
it is just natural that they will want to 
do something about it and they usually 
do. 

7. To participate in worthy undertak- 
ings for the improvement of agriculture. 
Boys should always be encouraged to 
help improve anything relating to their 
own profession. Worthwhile undertak- 
ings in this connection should be pro- 
vided for them. 

8. To develop character, train for use- 
ful citizenship, and foster patriotism. We 
have a wonderful opportunity to develop 
the thinking and character of these boys. 
It is just a natural. We have them in 
class, in FFA meetings. on fishing and 
other trips, and we visit them at their 


This Alabama Chapter of Future Farmers of America renders communi 
Chapter assists with running the wood treating plant located at the local school. 


No local program of FFA activities is complete w 
recreation for its members. This Alabama Chapter is trying to de- 
velop a modern “Robin Hood." 


ithout planned A well planned FFA program of activities includes scholarship. To 


homes. We should not overlook the im- 
portance of this objective. 

9. To participate in cooperative effort. 
Again, our boys learn by doing. They 
should therefore be given practical train- 
ing and experience in cooperative effort. 

10. To encourage and practice thrift. 
Thrift is one secret to success. To earn 
is one thing, but to be thrifty with our 
savings and investments is another. 
Training in both are necessary to insure 
success and happiness. 

il. To encourage improvement in 
scholarship. A good Vo-Ag teacher is 
usually the boy’s most effective adviser. 
His encouragement can go a long way 
toward getting him to study and make 
good grades in school. His personal in- 
terest in boys as individuals will encour- 
age them to study and work hard. The 
cooperative spirit of the Chapter tends to 
encourage boys to become better scholars. 


12. To provide for and encourage the 
development of organized rural recrea- 
tional activities. “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” For this reason 
a well-planned recreational program is 
necessary for the development of our 


rvice. The FFA 
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develop the ability to select, evaluate, and use agricultural informa- 
tion in solving farm problems should be recognized. 


boys, both mentally and physically. It be- 
comes our responsibility to provide or 
supplement their recreational activities. 
Now, don’t you think the twelve points 
listed above are extremely important in 
the development of the “Successful 
Farmers of Tomorrow, which are the 
Future Farmers of Today?” 0 


Growth 


Membership in the Future Farmers of 
America has reached a new record total 
of 363,369 during the organization’s 25th 
anniversary year, according to records 
compiled in the national FFA office at 
Washington, D. C. 


The 1953 FFA membership topped 1952 
by 10,453, or nearly three per cent. Fig- 
ures are based on the amount of dues 
(10 cents per member) paid by the State 
FFA Associations to the national organi- 
zation. 

Thirty-one States increased their FFA 
membership during the year. The organi- 
zation is active in all the 48 States, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico. Texas leads the 
nation with 36,322 members, followed by 
North Carolina with 21,914, and Illinois 
with 17,421. 


Chapter Activities— 


(Continued from Page 105) 


to get our fellows together on some is- 
sues.” At any rate we all have confidence 
that the matters of information to mem- 
bers and of individual savings will be 
executed with the same finesse and un- 
derstanding by which our Chapter car- 
ried through the matter of adapting an 
exhibit to a demonstration and to news- 
paper copy. It is these very difficult situ- 
ations which give our boys the instruc- 
tion they need for citizenship and for 
just plain “growing up.” These situations 
also give the greatest personal satisfac- 
tion to. members and officers when they 
are satisfactorily solved. We find we 
forge ahead farther when we combine 
operations. The surface of possibilities 
has merely been scratched in FFA. We 
are still a very young organization. O 


AVA Program— 
See Page, 122 
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An answer to the question - - - 


‘THe AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION MaGazine, November, 1953 


Does FFA Keep boys in school? 


GEORGE W. SLEDGE, Teacher Education, Michigan State College 


N A STUDY* of 

factors influenc- 
ing holding power 
in departments of 
vocational agricul- 
ture in Michigan, 
it was found that 
the enrollment in 
Agriculture IV in 
1950-51 was 53 per 
cent of the number 
enrolled in ~ Agri- 
culture I three 
years previously in 
1947-48. Holding 
power in vocational agriculture is deter- 
mined by computing the percentage of 
students enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture in the 12th grade in relation to 
those who enrolled in the 9th grade. The 
average enrollment in Agriculture I 
classes in 1947-48 was 17.2 students per 
class and the average enrollment in Agri- 
culture IV classes in 1950-51 was 9.2 
pupils. Therefore, at least 46 per cent of 
the freshmen enrolling in agriculture 
drop out before completing the four-year 
agriculture programs offered in the 
schools studied. It should not be inferred 
that all of these 46 per cent had dropped 
from school. In this study an effort is 
being made to determine what factors 
are associated with this drop-out prob- 
lem. Do FFA activities affect the reten- 
tion of Future Farmer members in voca- 
tional agriculture? If so, are there evi- 
dences that support the hypothesis that 
good FFA programs increase the hold- 
ing power of pupils in vocational agri- 
culture classes? 


George W. Sledge 


To implement such a study, 20 depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture having 
the highest holding power and 20 depart- 
ments having the lowest holding power 
during 1947-51 were selected from a sam- 
ple of 139 departments studied. 

It is well to point out that a compari- 
son of the Future Farmer programs of 
these two groups of departments was 
only one aspect of the total study. The 
number of twelfth grade students en- 
rolled by the 20 departments with high 
holding power ranged from 64 to 100 
per cent of the number of students en- 
rolled in the ninth grade; whereas, the 
number of twelfth grade students en- 
rolled by the 20 departments with low 
holding power ranged from 8 to 34 per 
cent of the number enrolled in the ninth 
grade. One factor that might affect the 
holding power of the departments se- 
lected is the percentage of students en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture who are 
FFA members. It is interesting to note 
that 94.8% of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents in the departments with high hold- 
ing power were active Future Farmers; 


whereas, only 85.4% of the students in © 


*A study being conducted in Michigan by a 
committee headed by Dr. Kenneth G. Nelson 


and composed of Dr. H. M. Byram, Mr. Harr 
Nesman, Mr. Burton K. Thorn, and Mr. Jack 
Prescott. 


departments with low holding power 
were active Future Farmers in 1950-51. 


FFA Activities 

Data presented in Table I on the FFA 
activities participated in by students in 
departments with high and low holding 
power indicate that participation in FFA 
activities, in general, may help to hold 
more students in the classes of voca- 
tional agriculture. The percentages of the 
members participating in different activi- 
ties were significant, as indicated by the 
test of Chi square with the derived 
values shown in the right hand column 
of Table I, and can be used for compari- 
son between the two groups of depart- 
ments with low and high holding power. 
The only activity not showing a signifi- 
cant difference in favor of the high hold- 
ing power departments was “members 
using improved crop production prac- 
tices.” A greater percentage of the total 
active members in the departments with 
high holding power participated in in- 
creasing size of farming programs, in co- 
operative activities, in repairing or recon- 
ditioning farm machinery, in organized 
conservation work, in repairing farm 
buildings and/or equipment, in carrying 
out definite thrift practices, and in the 
number of members attending 100% of 
Chapter meetings than did members in 
the departments with low holding power. 


It was also found that departments 
with high holding power had an active 
membership averaging 61.2 students, 
whereas, the departments with low hold- 
ing power averaged only 45.3 students. 
There were two students in the high 
holding group of departments who had 
received the American Farmer Degree 
and none from the other group. Other 
evidences of the Chapter activities of the 
two groups of departments are presented 
in Table II. 


It is important to note that data in 
Table II deal with the number of Chap- 
ters entering certain activities in 1950-51; 
whereas, the data in Table I are based 
upon the per cent of members participat- 
ing. The writer believes that such data 
as presented in Table I are more reliable 
in studying holding power as affected by 
FFA, since a large number of Chapters 
participating may tend to create the im- 
pression that a large number of members 
are also participating. This is not always 
the rule. It is interesting to note that 
Chapters in departments with high hold- 
ing power held more FFA meetings per 
month than the Chapters in departments 
with low holding power. 


How FFA Can Help Retain Students 


If one concludes that more members 
participate in FFA activities in depart- 
ments with high holding power, the ques- 
tion then arises as to how the Future 
Farmer Chapter may increase the par- 
ticipation of its members in FFA activi- 
ties. The remaining portion of this article 
presents the opinions of the writer, who 
believes that a good FFA program of 
work which increases the percentage of 

(Continued on Page 118) 


Table |—Extent of Participation by Future Farmers in Chapter Activities During 1950-51 


Activity 


Members increasing size of their 
farming programs 
Members using improved crop 
production practices ................-.-. 
Members participating in cooper- 
ative activity 
Members repairing or recondi- 
tioning farm machinery................. 
Members engaging in organized 
conservation work ...................-.-. 
Members repairing etm build- 
ings and/or equipment................. 
Members carrying out definite 
thrift practices 
Members attending 100% of 
Chapter meetings ...............-........ 


High Holding Power| Low Holding Power |- X* 
57 % 52 % 6.99 
47 % 58. % 22.91 
72 % 69 % 52.29 
35.4% 30.1% 6.58 
51.3% 35.2% 54.97 
51.1% 39.7% 27.49 
34.7% 22.1% 39.31 
51.2% 28.8% 107.00 


Table dI—Other Evidence of Chapter Activity in 1950-51 


, wi Department with 
KEecy High’ Holding Power| Low Holding Power 
5 
Number holding Parent-Son Banquets............. 16 14 
Number using official secretary’s book............. 20 19 
Number using official treasurer’s book........... e 17 13 
Number entering Public a 11 ll 
Number entering Parliamentary Procedure 
Contest ‘ 14 16 
Number entering Demonstration Contest........ 11 8 
Number entering Michigan Chapter Contest... 5 7 
Holding 3 meetings per month 1 0 
Holding 2 megtings per month 15 8 
Holding 1 meetapg per month 4 12 
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An important question - - - 


Does your program of work” work? 


And some solutions. 


DALE W. ANDREWS, Teacher Education, California State Polytechnic College 


© MEET the 

> fundamental 
objectives of the 
FFA, a program of 
work must be more 
than a “calendar 
of activities.” <A 
better name for 
program of work 
is “Program for 
Improvement.” Un- 
less the plan em- 
braces organized, 
long-time improve- 
ment in agricul- 
tural practices and’ leadership and citi- 
zenship opportunities, it has no particular 
significance as a worth-while guide for 
Chapter activities. 


To organize this program for improve- 
ment, it is common practice to separate 
the objectives into these categories: Su- 
pervised Farming, Cooperative Activities, 
Community Service, Conduct of Meet- 
ings, Scholarship, Thrift (Earnings and 
Savings-Investments), Recreation, and 
Leadership. Sometimes an objective of 
“Public Relations” is also added. It is not 
vital that the program of improvement 
embrace these headings, but these are 
time-tested and may well be recom- 
mended unless there are better or more 
logical ones. 


Each classification may be sub-divided 
into more specific items. Supervised 
farming may include objtctives in im- 
proving livestock, in developing better 
crops enterprises, increasing irrigated 
pasture, growing certified seed, etc. Co- 
operative activities may include Chapter 
ownership of foundation sires, various 
Chapter-owned equipment such as trac- 
tors, brooders, scales, etc.; cooperative 
buying of feed, shipping of livestock, or 
other features. Recreation should be di- 
vided into such items as intramural or 
interchapter basketball, fishing trip, party 
with the FHA, etc. 


Use Committees 


There should be one Chapter commit- 
tee responsible for each of the major 
divisions. This committee should contain 
boys from all classes, with upperclassmen 
as sub-chairmen. Opportunity should be 
constantly given for freshman-sophomore 
members of the major committees to 
have participating experiences leading to 
ultimate advancement in committee re- 
sponsibility. Sub-committees must evolve 
from the major committees directly in 
charge of the activity. It is possible that 
because of the school schedule, boys who 
are working on a single activity may be 
from one class to facilitate meetings— 
during class time; however, the larger 
committee must embrace the various 
classes to have continuity in its program. 


Each Chapter objective should be fol- 
lowed by a projected goal, this in turn 


Dale W. Andrews 


followed by one or more planned means 
of accomplishing the goal. Some of the 
“means” will result in an activity involv- 
ing many Chapter members, perhaps 
other students in the school, perhaps par- 
ents, other adults and/or the general pub- 
lic. Other “means” will involve the mem- 
bers of the general committee. 


Evaluate Accomplishment 


At some period in the Chapter year, 
preferably during the spring while the 
committee chairmen (upperclassmen) are 
still available, there must be a time of 
measurement. This measurement should 
be in terms of improvement—advance- 
ment in farming practices or quality, in- 
crease in the Chapter bank account, ex- 
pansion in the Chapter cooperatives, or 
whatever may have been the goal; not 
merely what happened in a particular ac- 
tivity such as a dinner or dance. 


Finally, the program of work or pro- 
gram of improvement should be topped 
off with recommendations for the follow- 
ing year, based on the experiences of the 
various committees. Before the year 
closes, arrangements should be made for 
chairmen who will be in school the next 
fall to take over the major division re- 
sponsibilities. These chairmen should be 
from the committee itself, and should 
have had two or three years of experi- 
ence in that division of objectives. In the 
fall, the major committees should func- 
tion like a well-oiled machine. 
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Other items such as the Chapter award 
system, loan system, etc., are included in 
the program of work and the inclusion 
of such materials is often advisable if 
they contribute to the accomplishments of 
improvement by the Chapter. 


Have a Calendar 

It is important that a calendar of 
«ctivities be drawn up, to accompany the 
program of work or program of im- 
provement. This calendar is generally 
done on the chronological basis, show- 
ing the function set for particular days 
or particular weeks during each month. 
Summer months should be included, and 
there should be plans for one or more 
summer executive committee meetings 
and perhaps a Chapter social event such 
as a swimming party, watermelon “bust” 
or fish-fry. 

The calendar of activities should either 
include, or be paralleled by, a calendar of 
“Deadlines.” Such important dates as 
payment of dues, submission of reports, 
submission of applications ior higher de- 
grees, for scholarships, reservations for 
state convention, etc., should be ‘clearly 
listed and checked almost daily. 


In many Chapters, the calendar of ac- 
tivities is substituted for, or confused 
with, a program of work or program of 
improvement. Such a plan oftentimes 
substitutes an activity which is com- 
pletely terminated when it has been held, 
for a long-time plan for better farming 
and better rural living. Chapters must 
have the long-time program of improve- 
ment, accompanied by a calendar of ac- 
tivities which contribute to the more per- 
manent goals. Oo 


Surplus Copies of the Magazine 
See Page 122 


Early founders of the FFA attended the !0th Anniversary Convention in Kansas City in 1937 
and were present when Joe Black, Wyoming, then National FFA President, presented Thomas 
C. Burke, Manager of the Baltimore Hotel, a plaque to be placed in the room of the hotel 
in which the National FFA was organized. Standing, left to right, are: Mr. Burke; J. A. 
Linke, second National Adviser; Joe Black; C. H. Lane, first Natioanl Adviser; W. T. Spanton, 
sent National Adviser; HO. Sampson, Secretary of the First National Convention and 
ate Supervisor of Agriciéltural Education, New Jersey, and Henry C. Groseclose, Virginia, 
first National Treasurer. 
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When properly conducted— 
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FFA Trains i eiilines 


—Here are some guide-posts 


OTTO A. DILLON, Vo-Ag Instructor, Tucumcari, New Mexico, 
and Reporter, N. Mex. Vo-Ag Teachers Ass'n 


Never in the history of the Nation 
and perhaps in the history of Civili- 
zation has Leadership been so urgently 
needed. Of equal importance is the 
need for people to think for them- 
selves. Within the past few years, ur- 
gent and persistent demands have been 
made on Educational Institutions for 
leadership training. Countless articles 
have been written and numerous oral 
dissertations given as to the responsi- 
bility of developing leadership. 


The writer does not claim to be an 
authority as to where or when leader- 
ship should begin—in the grades, high 
school or college. However, after four- 
teen years of teaching vocational agri- 
culture in New Mexico and serving 
during that same length of time as an 
adviser of the Future Farmer Chap- 
ters, he is certain that high school 
boys can and will assume and discharge 
leadership duties if given the oppor- 
tunity along with the proper guidance. 
These young men will “think for them- 
selves” if given the opportunity. 


Responsibility Needed 

Perhaps the first prerequisite in de- 
veloping leadership and thinking ability 
is to give the potential leader responsi- 
bility. After working with high school 
youth these past few years, it seems to 
the writer that young people are not 
given enough responsibility. This seems 
to be true of both the school and the 
home. Young people must be given re- 
sponsibility at home and in their edu- 
cational program if satisfactory leader- 
ship is to be developed. 

In the Tucumcari High School, city 
pupils outnumbered the rural students 
by a large majority, yet within the 
past seven years, three of the presi- 
dents of the high school Student Coun- 
cil have been Future Farmer Members. 
In a fourth year, another member 
served as vice president and last year 
the council treasurer was a FFA mem- 
ber. During this same period, four 
other members have served as Parlia- 
mentarians of the Council. The local 
Chapter has also furnished five state 
FFA Officers as well as leadership for 
the District organization. Two mem- 
bers have served as official delegates to 
the National Future Farmer Conven- 
tion. 


Methods Used 


Leadership in the Tucumcari Future 
Farmer Chapter is developed in sev- 
eral ways. Each member makes a spe- 
cial study of the Major Aim and the 
purposes of the FFA. This study is 
made by first year students and re- 
viewed by the members each year. 
Greenhands also study the creed of the 
organization. A study of this Aim, the 


purposes and the creed gives a sound 
foundation for leadership development. 


Developing the Annual Chapter Pro- 
gram of Work also affords an out- 
standing opportunity for stimulation of 
the members thinking ability and for 
leadership development. As members 
make plans in the various committee 
meetings for Supervised Farming Ac- 
tivities, Cooperative Activities, Commu- 
nity Service, Leadership Training, Earn- 
ing and Savings, Conduct of Meeting 
planning, Scholarship and Recreation 
Activities, members learn to think for 
themselves, to express their individual 
ideas and to make plans for the future. 
In the local Chapter, every member, 
including the Greenhands, are placed 
on at least one major committee. At 
the beginning of the school year each 
student in Vocational Agriculture is 
asked to name the committee on which 
he wishes to serve. From this list, the 
Executive Committee selects the pro- 
gram-of-work committees. Each com- 
mittee considers three factors in draw- 
ing up its plans: (1) Needs of the 
individual members; (2) Chapter needs 
and (3) Community needs. Committee 
members discuss these factors, place 
them on paper, discuss them further 
and then come up with their committee 
plan which is presented to the Chapter 
during a regular meeting. Further dis- 
cussions follow, items are discarded or 
added. From this discussion and plan- 
ning, individual and community needs 
are realized and the Chapter sets out 
to do something about them. During 
the year at regular Chapter meetings, 
each committee reports on its accom- 
plishments. During the committee meet- 
ings and Chapter sessions, members 
learn to think for themselves, to recog- 
nize individual and community needs 
and to express themselves. From it all, 
LEADERS ARE BORN. 


Parliamentary Procedure is another 
method used for leadership training. 
In the Tucumcari Chapter special care 
is used to carry out the meetings ac- 
cording to correct parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The Greenhands have their own 
officers. Thy make plans and _ hold 
meetings. Parliamentary procedure de- 
monstrations are also held with all 
members serving the chairmen of 
group demonstratioms. 

Other activities of the local Chapter 
that have proven valuable for leader- 
ship training incliide cooperation of 
the members with other school activities, 
other agricultural organizations and 


“church activity. Two othee Chapter ac- 


tivities that provide 


ble training 
are the 


Annual Parent-Son Banquet 


and the Annuab Barbeque prepared and 
served to the**public. 


The members 


Does FFA Keep Boys— 


(Continued from Page 116) 
members participating in the different 
activities can also increase the retention 
of students of vocational agriculture in 
several ways. First, emphasis should be 
placed on securing 100% membership of 
agricultural students in the FFA Chap- 
ter. All members should have responsi- 
bilities in committee work and in coop- 
erative activities; they should be encour- 
aged to participate in Chapter meetings 
and contests. Students should be encour- 
aged to advance from one degree to an- 
other. This will require parental cooper- 
ation to aid students in conducting good 
supervised farming programs and to al- 
low them the opportunity to participate 
in the total FFA program. 

Each Chapter should set as its goal 
100% attendance of active members at 
all meetings. Interesting, well-planned 
programs for each meeting are essential 
if attendance is to be maintained. More 
student participation in business sessions 
and thorough committee reports should 
be planned. Chapter meetings should be 
held regularly, preferably two or more 
times per month, to assure continuity of 
the total program and to sustain the in- 
terest of members. Special programs, 
such as a parent and son banquet, should 
be held occasionally. 

Future Farmer activities can help hold 
students in vocational agriculture. It has 
much to offer in interest, leadership, co- 
operation, thrift and citizenship. It is the 
function of the school, the community, 
the teacher of agriculture, and the Fu- 
ture Farmer to plan and cooperate fully 
in conducting an FFA program that will 
aid in holding students in vocational ag- 
riculture and in school. Oo 


Official FFA Su 
(Continued from Page 103) 

It is my sincere belief that official FFA 
supplies have added a spark of interest 
among boys studying vocational agricul- 
ture. These supplies have added prestige, 
dignity, yes and even a touch of glamour 
to the casual observer the country over. 
Farming programs have been increased 
and boys have been spurred on to greater 
positions of rural leadership because of 
a challenging, interesting program in ag- 
ricultural education. The official FFA 
supplies have played an important role in 
building this interest. 0 


make all plans for these functions by 
committee planning and Chapter action. 
Yes, after working fourteen years 
with high school youth, the writer is 
convinced that the young people of to- 
day have leadership ability. They are 
capable of thinking for themselves. 
These young people will discharge these 
important phases of the American Way 
of Life if: 
1. They are given adequate respons- 
ibility. 
2. They are encouraged to make their 
own plans and carry them to con- 
clusion. 


3. They are given proper guidance. 1 
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How to achieve - - - 


Advancement in FFA Degrees 


—A Texas Chapter sets a record 
HENRY ROSS, Teacher Education, Texas A. and M. College 


IVE American 

Farmers from 
one FFA Chapter 
in one year is the 
record. This record 
was set by J. F. 
Brown, teacher of 
vocational agricul- 


ture, with the 
Whitney FFA 
Chapter in 1953. 


A grand total of 
14 American Far- 
mers from one 
Chapter is another 
record, at least in Texas. 

“How did you do it?” is the question 
neighboring Vo-Ag teachers keep ask- 
ing. Mr. Brown says that there is no 
copyright on the formula nor is there 
any patent on the process. Common 
sense, early, well established purposes 
and goals in the minds of Future 
Farmers of America and carefully kept, 
accurate records are the ingredients that 
make up successful advancement to the 
American Farmer Degree. 


Brown says further that the first 
American Farmer Degree for a Chap- 
ter or teacher to secure for one of the 
members is the hardest to get. Once 
you get the ball to rolling, each suc- 
ceeding wave of Future Farmers of 
America in the Whitney Chapter seem 
to outstrip the records made in the 
past. Each boy is committed to help 
a younger member to make progress 
toward the goal of the top award in 
FFA work. 


Henry Ross 


Other Organizations Assist 

Whitney people and organizations all 
participate in helping the FFA Chapter 
members get their degree advancement 
work done. Mr. W. A. Winkleman, 
President of the First National Bank of 
Whitney, Texas, says that it has been 
a pleasure and good business for his 
bank to finance boys’ supervised farm- 
ing programs. Credit was available in 
amounts to meet the needs of any 
worthy ambitious FFA member. Mrs. 
Harry F. Sims, Jr., (Betty) the wife of 
a Lone Star Farmer, has for several 
years helped copy the applicant’s record 
books to insure proper entries and neat- 
ness. Miss Barbara Shelley, who works 
in a business office in Whitney, has 
typed the degree application forms for 
the candidates. The Whitney Lions Club 
has considered the local FFA Chapter 
to be one of its primary responsibilities 
for sponsorship of feeding and breed- 
ing projects which facilitate boy devel- 
opment. The Board of Education, Sup- 
erintendent John C. Ramsey, and Prin- 
cipal B. E. Oberholtzer were all active 
in inspiring boys to strive for outstand- 
ing FFA awards. 


In a speech delivered to the 937 
teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
State Conference in August, 1953, the 
Whitney Vo-Ag teacher said that of 
all the activities engaged in, the one 
that really paid off was the keeping of 
good reliable, accurate records. This 
contributed most to the FFA members 
in degree advancement work. 


The Necessary Records 


If a boy will keep the following re- 
cords from the very first year, he will 
be assured of success as a Future 
Farmer, according to this successful 
teacher. 


1. Date of purchase of animal—start- 
ing date of project. 

2. Selling dates of animals. 

3. Selling prices—amounts. 

4. Breeding, farrowing, calving and 
lambing dates. 

5. Planting and harvesting dates for 

crops. 

Self hours and man hours. 

. Interest on borrowed money. 

Crop rental. 

Rental on all enterprises. 

Show records 

a. Entry fees 

b. Transportation 

c. Bedding and fitting supplies such 
as soap, brushes and feed buckets 

d. Extra expenses for keep of boy 
at show 

e. Premiums. 

11. Veterinary fees—poison for 
control. 

12. Feed—salt, minerals, tonics. 

13. Seeds, fertilizer, poison. 

Transportation, commissions, yard- 

age. 


SPRND 


pest 


All teachers of vocational agriculture 
were cautioned in Brown’s speech to 
study carefully all record book instruc- 
tions, FFA manuals, report forms and 
instructions in letters from administra- 
tive and supervisory officials in the 
Vocational Agriculture program. Teach- 


ve 


ee yee. 


Bobby Williams of the Whitney Chapter and 
his Adviser, J. F. Brown. Bobby was one of 
the five Chapter members to receive the 
American Farmer degree. Brown has been 
Chapter Adviser for 19 years. 


ers who do this seldom have an appli- 
cant or candidate for an advanced de- 
gree turned down. It is constant atten- 
tion to the small details that seem to 
help most in advancing boys in the 
Future Farmers of America program. 


Handicaps Overcome 


Progress has been made by the 
Future Farmers of America in the 
Whitney Chapter in spite of handicaps 
which would have been insurmountable 
to teachers of vocational agriculture of 
less ability than that of Mr. Brown. 
The Brazos River borders the Whitney 
community on the west and, as is usu- 
ally the case, some of the best land in 
the Whitney community is in the Brazos 
bottom. A few years ago the Whitney 
dam and lake project was started and is 
nearing completion at this time. This 
caused many of the best prospects in 
the Chapter for degree advancement to 
be uprooted and moved out of their 
established farm homes. In spite of 
this, one of the 1953 American Farm- 
ers overcame the hardship of moving 
out of the Brazos bottom. The,type of 


(Continued on Page 121) 


The FFA Chapter of Whitney, Texas. The fourteen members who were awarded the State 
Farmer degree are identified by numbers. All were active members at the time of receiving 
e award. 
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This is the modern age when - 
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FFA Takes to the Air 


—A Chapter takes a tour 


H. D. GARVER, Vo Ag Instructor, Merriam, Kansas 


UMMER trips have become com- 

monplace among many Future 
Farmer Chapters. These range in 
length from a few hundred miles to 
thousands of miles. Usually these trips 
combine educational as wel! as recrea- 
tional points of interest. But, regardless 
of length and purpose of such trips, 
the matter of transportation and dur- 
ation is of prime importance. 


Large school busses present problems 
of maneuverability in out-of-way 
places, yet have the advantage of keep- 
ing the group together. Improvised 
farm trucks have many of the ad- 
vantages of busses, but provide less 
passenger comfort and are less safe. 
Caravans of passenger motor cars mul- 
tiply road hazards and necessarily scat- 
ter the group on the road. This writer 
has had experience with all three 
methods of group travel, but recently 
tried out a fourth method which 
proved very satisfactory. This time 
airplanes were used. 


In June, 1953, eighteen Shawnee- 
Mission Future Farmers of Merriam, 
Kansas, with their adviser and John 
Patterson, Educational Director of 
Civil Aeronautics Administration em- 
barked on an air trip through parts of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Except for the 
method of transportation this trip was 
similar to those of countless other 
FFA trips taken each summer through- 
out the nation. Territory to be covered 
and points of interest were chosen to 
give the widest possible range of edu- 
cational and recreational value to these 
boys from extreme eastern Kansas. 


Travel Was Fast 

The group left home, near Kansas 
City, early in the morning and drove 
in cars to Manhattan, 125 miles: west. 
Cars were used for this leg of the trip 
since suitable airplane charter service 
was unobtainable nearer home. Follow- 
ing a brief tour of Kansas State Col- 
lege campus, the group drove to the 
Manhattan Municipal Airport where 


four planes were waiting. These con- 
sisted of a Lockheed carrying eleven 
passengers and three Cessna 170’s each 
carrying three passengers. After a flight 
over the campus and city, the planes 
headed for Wichita, arriving at noon. 
The group was taken to the Cessna 
Aircraft Company’s cafeteria for a 
greatly appreciated lunch, followed by 
a tour of the Cessna plant. The planes 
took off for Woodward, Oklahoma at 
1:15 P.M. and arrived at the Wood- 
ward strip at 2:45 P.M. 


The balance of the afternoon was 
spent with a tour of ranch land around 
Woodward. This tour was made in a 
school bus driven by Hugh Robinson, 
local vocational agriculture teacher, ac- 
companied by Ralph Gilbert, business- 
man and rancher, Leland Walker, 
banker, Jack Engleman, grass special- 
ist, and Harold Walker, soil conserva- 
tionist. It would be futile to attempt a 
description of the boys’ reactions to 
what they saw while visiting in and 
around Woodward. Just a few hours 
earlier they had left their homes in the 
green hills and fields of eastern Kansas 
where agriculture is diversified. The flat 
land with few trees and endless sage- 
brush, devoted almost entirely to ranch- 
ing, was a great contrast. Some of the 
boys were intrigued with what they 
saw; others wanted no part of it. But 
such is America and Americans. 


Cooperation of Another School 

The second day of the trip started 
out with a visit to the vocational agri- 
culture department’s cooperative feed- 
ing layout. This was explained in de- 
tai! by Hugh Robinson as he drove the 
bus filled with the Kansas FFA boys. 
The Woodward visit ended with a care- 
fully planned visit to the Southern 
Great Plains Agricultural Experiment 
Station located near town. Superin- 
tendent McElvain discussed in detail 


the various projects under way. Con- 
siderable time was spent in learning 
identification of native grasses 


and 


The group at the Woodward, Oklahoma, Air- 

port on morning of the second day, while 

waiting for the planes which took them to 
the next stop—Hutchison, Kansas. 


trees, as well as problems in sage brush 
control. The latter seemed to be the 
big problem around Woodward. All too 
soon the visit ended and it was time to 
return to the planes for the homeward 
trip. 


Points of Interest Included 


The planes left the Woodward field 
at 10:15 A.M. and arrived at Hutchison, 
Kansas at 11:40 A.M. After a quick 
lunch in the airport dining room, the 
planes took off for Manhattan, Kansas, 
by way of Salina, Abilene (President 
Eisenhower’s home town) and Fort 
Riley. The scenery was as varied on the 
return trip as it was the day before. 
The huge wheat fields, still showing the 
scars of battle with soil blowing, made 
an interesting picture. Within four 
hours, the FFA boys had seen the flat 
ranch land of northwestern Oklahoma, 
and the more diversified farms of cen- 
tral Kansas. 


The group returned to Manhattan in 
time to visit the annual Agronomy 
Field Day being held near the Kansas 
State College campus. Within four 
short hours they had had an opportun- 
ity to hear specialists from two states 
speaking on the grounds of their own 
stations. Not much longer than a typi- 
cal field trip at home. Following the 
visit to the college Agronomy Farm, 
the group returned to their motor cars, 
and left for home—a very, very “slow” 
trip at 60 m.p.h. Arrival was 6:30 P.M. 
—just thirty-six hours after leaving. 


It may seem that this trip was taken 
too fast for opportunity to see or 
study anything. Actually, the reverse 
was the case. It is true that planes can- 
not pull off to the side of the road, or 
to stop at will. Offsetting that disad- 
vantage, is the fact that entire areas can 
be seen at one time instead of from 
just one side, as would be the case 
from a speeding car or bus. It takes 
a plane, flying at four thousand feet, 
longer to pass out of sight of a given 
object, than it does a motor car travel- 
ing at sixty miles per hour. Farmsteads, 
field layouts, terraces, wooded areas, 
etc., are easily seen and studied from 
the air. Much easier than from a car 
or bus. 


Air travel for FFA Chapters is 
bound to become commonplace in the 
near future. It is practical with the 
planes and facilities available today. 
However, as with busses and motor 
cars, careful planning is necessary. A 
few suggestions may be in order for 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
the benefit of those who may plan air 
trips for FFA Chapters or similar 
groups. 


Planning Required 


First of all, chartered planes should be 
used. While privately owned planes 
might be obtained at a considerable 
saving in cost, the matter of liability 
must be considered. All charter planes 
carry adequate insurance on passengers, 
and all are closely regulated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration as re- 
gards safety factors. Even though pri- 
vately owned planes are also subject to 
CAA regulations, it is impossible to 
maintain as close supervision as with 
those in regular charter service: A 
parallel is in the licensing of private 
automobile drivers. Whenever all driv- 
er’s licenses are issued with the same 
care as are those of airplane pilots, 
this nation’s highway deaths will de- 
crease to a fraction of what they are 
today. 


A second suggestion is to use high 
wing, small planes. These permit better 
ground observation by being able to 
fly safely at lower altitudes and slower 
speeds than with the larger, low wing 
types. This is an important item when 
air trips are taken for educational, 
sightseeing purposes. As a rule, it is 
undesirable for several planes in a 
group to fly together, since this pre- 
sent an wumnnecessary possible safety 
hazards. Also, planes of different sizes 
and types have different cruising speeds 
which should be maintained. Buicks and 
Crosleys may travel together, but not 
twin motored Lockheeds and Cessna’s. 


Air sickness is another problem with 
group air travel. While careful pilots 
can do much to overcome this by seek- 
ing smooth air, there is much they can- 
not do. A supply of special pills should 
be taken along and handed out freely. 
Whether their value is physiological or 
psychological matters little. They usu- 
ally do the work, as this writer found 
out with three boys on the trip de- 
scribed. 


Parental Support 


It will probably be some time before 
the parents of boys will accept the air 
plane as a safe method of travel. Road 
gears on farm tractors, high speed 
trucks and “souped up” jalopies are 
accepted—even though reluctantly; but 
not that little plane so high up in the 
air. Speeding cars, passing within four 
feet of each other still seem a lot safer 
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Part of the group hearing a lecture while 
waiting for turns in the planes, during local 
soil consetvation air tour. 


than planes cruising four thousand feet 
above the ground. Only time will dispel 
this feeling, and at present there is little 
the FFA adviser can or should do about 
it. 

A fourth factor to be considered in 
planning an educational air tour, is that 
of transportation after the planes have 
landed at their destinations. At present 
planes still cannot cruise around on 
the ground to places of local interest. 
Such was the case at Woodward when 
the Shawnee-Mission boys visited the 
farms, ranches, experiment station, and 
swimming pool near that city. Some 
means of ground transportation must 
be planned for in advance. Vo-Ag 
Teacher Hugh Robinson solved that 
problem for the Kansas FFA visitors. 
Here it was possible for FFA boys 
and their adviser to capitalize on the 
universal feeling of fellowship among 
members of this great boy’s organiza- 
tion. It goes without saying that a 
school bus will be waiting for the 
Woodward boys when they visit Shaw- 
nee-Mission. There are many “Hugh 
Robinsons” and “Woodwards” through- 
out this nation. 


Financing 


Last, but far from least important, 
is the matter of cost for a group air- 
plane trip. This can be reduced mater- 
ially by a little shopping around and 
adjustment of schedule. By choosing a 
time of the week when charter service 
demands are lightest, the charter fly- 
ing service operator can give lower 
rates than otherwise. Usually his pilots 


are on payroll and his planes must be ~ 


maintained. Also, by planning to re- 
turn by noon, instead of a later hour in 
the day, the operator will have his 
planes available for charter elsewhere 
the same day. Another saving may be 
made by driving the group to the home 
airport of the flying service. This. will 
save a round trip, flying empty, to the 
point of departure. Cars still travel 
cheaper than planes. 

A last suggestion is that of contact- 
ing the nearest CAA office. This 
branch of Federal service is always 
willing to help out in the promotion of 
aviation, especially among farmers. The 
CAA works closely>*with National Fly- 
ing Farmers, an organization with a 
service program equal to the best. The 
CAA is in an excellent position to give 
valuable advice as to planes available, 
routes, landing fields and any other 
help that might be needed. The CAA 
and National Flying Farmers are good 
friends of the FFA, 

Returning to the.two-state air trip 
by Shawnee-Missiog@C@hapter, the total 
cost for twenty pessons was $540.00, 
including charter fee, Federal tax of 
$60.00, all meals (intluding those of 
the four pilots) and dodging. Each boy 
paid $15.00 and the balance was paid 
from the Chapter treasury. Well over 


a thousand rdad miles would have been ™ 


covered by m car for the same trip. 
The Shawnee-Mission boys were en- 
thusiastic about their trip,-This is the 
air age and ‘more an@@more Future 
Farmers will have a part in it. 


121 
Tribute Where Due 


(Editor’s Note: The following quota- 
tion is from an article in Western Farm 
Life, written by Editor James H. White 
following his visit to the national FFA 
convention.) 


“Comments on the meetings—even as 
sketchy as these—would be amiss if sin- 
cere appreciation and recognition were 
not given to the hundreds of vocational 
agriculture teachers who are helping 
these future rural leaders along the path 
of progress. These agricultural instruc- 
tors and FFA Chapter advisers are not 
overly paid; they know nothing of an 
8-hour day; they drive hundreds of 
miles, day and night, to aid their stu- 
dents; they make scores of personal sac- 
rifices to assist the youngsters in dozens 
of ways. 


“They, too, are producers or growers. 
They sow seeds of knowledge, carefully 
cultivate their boys with advice from 
day to day, water their crop with inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm, eliminate the. weeds 
of which human nature has so many, 
and finally harvest a crop of young farm- 
ers who are gradually becoming better 
year by year. In these crops they find ex- 
ceptional stalks, who because of heredity 
and environment, are particularly out- 
standing. These are preened and polished 
and are eventually sent to the national 
FFA convention in Kansas City, where 
they shine as officers and participate in 
the various national contests and national 
activities. 

“It is hard work—often discouraging 
—but there must be tremendous satisfac- 
tion in producing a winner—satisfaction 
which far exceeds the monthly pay 
check.” is) 


Advancement in — 

(Continued from Page 119) 
farming at Whitney has _ consisted 
mainly of cotton and corn on rolling 
land which has resulted in seriously de- 
pleted soil. Many of these State and 
American Farmers have been active in 
carrying on a program which not only 
netted them a profit but made a con- 
tribution toward increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the land. 

The Whitney Chapter of Future 
Farmers of America in 1952-53 shows 
a picture of 14 State Farmers in the 
group. Out of this 14 will come the 
prospects for American Farmers for 
the next two or three years. It is pos- 
sible that the Whitney Chapter will 
surpass its amazing record of 14 Am- 
erican Farmers from one Chapter. 


Cheme for 
December... 


“Working with Out- 
of-School Groups” 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION 


Saturday, November 21, 8:00 A.M.-10:30 P.M. 
NVATA Executive Committee Meeting 


Sunday, November 22, 9:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon. 
NVATA First General Session 
1:00-5:00 P.M. 

NVATA Regional Meetings 
7:30-10:30 P.M. 

NVATA Second General Session 


Monday, November 23, 9:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon. 


Combined Agricultural Education Groups 
Theme: Local, National, and World Relation- 
ships. oa : k 
Some Possibilities for Television in Vocational 
Agriculture—James H. Davis, Audience De- 
velopment Coordinator, Program Develop- 
ment, WOI-TV, Iowa State College, Ames, 


owa. 
Farm Policies That Meet Our Needs—J. Earl 
Coke, Assistant Secretary, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington,D. C. 
My Experiences as an Exchange FFA Mem- 
ber to Great Britain—David Boyne, Former 
President of Michigan Association of Future 
Farmers of America, Marlette, Michigan. 
Business Meeting of AVA Agricultural Educa- 


tion Division. 
Review of year’s activities of the AVA 
Agricultural Education Division, reports 
from committees, plans for new committees, 
other business. 
12:15-1:30 P.M. 
Luncheon Meeting 
State Supervisors, teacher trainers, and teach- 
ers of agriculture. Courtesy of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. (Secure 
tickets at registration desk.) 
1:45-4:15 P.M. z 
Supervisors and Teacher Trainers 
Theme: Meacher Education for a Comprehen- 
sive Program. 
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Wednesday, November 25, 8:30-10:00 A.M. 
NVATA Regional Meetings 


Supervisors and Teacher Trainers 

Theme: Supervisory Relationships and Respon- 
sibilities. 

A Study of State Supervision in the Central 
Region-—Milo J. Peterson, Head, Department 
of Agricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Panel Discussion: Some Implications of the 
Study of State Supervision. 

Byron J. McMahon, Chief, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education, Sacramento, California, 
Chairman. 

R. E. Bass, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

Milo J. Peterson, Head, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

W. R. Tabb, Associate Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Cola D. Watson, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Discussion period. 

10:15-11:45 A.M. 

Combined Agricultural Education Groups 
Theme: Administrative Relationships and Lay 
Participation Through Advisory Groups. 
Citizen Participation in Illinois Advisory 
Groups—H. M. Hamlin, Chairman. Advisory 
of icultural Education, University of 

Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Panel Discussion: Activities of the Advisory 

Council at Mahomet, Illinois. 

Harold F, Engelking, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, Chairman. 

Kenneth W. Knell, Teacher of Vocational 


Agriculture, Mahomet, Illinois. 
scar Osborne, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mahomet, Illinois. 


Homer Keller, Member of Board of Educa- 
tion, Mahomet, Illinois. 
Two members of 
Mahomet, Illinois. 
Discussion period. 
12:00 Noon-4:30 P.M. 
Combined Agricultural Education Groups 
Luncheon and ucational Program at Museum 
of Science and Industry. Courtesy of Inter- 
national Harvester Company. ; . 
Schnathorst, Supervisor, Educational Ser- 
vices, International Harvester Company, in 
charge. 


Thursday, November 26, 8:30-10:45 A.M. 


Combined Agricultural Education Groups 


Theme: Strengthening Local Programs. 
Challenges in Vocational Agriculture—W. T. 


dvisory Council from 


Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Education 
oe Office of Education, Washington, 


The Cheapest Visual Aid—L. O. Armstrong, 
Professor of oP cong Education, North 
Geoctinn State College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
ina. 

Panel Discussion: The Program for Young 
Farmers at Wausau, Wisconsin. 

(Continued on Page 123) 


BACK ISSUES OF THE MAGAZINE 


There are available varying quantities of back i: ues of Cf aprcent Education 


Magazine. Do you need copies to complete your file or for ot 


below are the issues available. 


er purposes? Listed 


Orders for copies are to be sent directly to the Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Danville; Illinois. The cost per copy is the same as the advertised rate for 
single copies of any issue—fifteen cents. Send cash, checks or stamps with order. 

Indicate year and month of the magazines you order. 
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Clarence H. Bonsack, Itinerant Teacher 
Trainer of Agricultural Education, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Chairman. 

Laurence Hoyt, Director of School of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 

Eugene Lehrmann, Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Young Farmers from Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Discussion Period. 


10:45 A.M.-12:00 Noon. 
Visits to Exhibits 


1:00-2:45 P.M. 
NVATA Final Business Meeting 


Supervisors and Teacher Trainers 

Theme: Some Recent Developments in Re- 
search in Agricultural Education. 

Regional Reports on Research—Members of 
the Committee on Research in Agricultural 
Education. : 

Western Region—Leo J. Knuti, Head, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, Mon- 
tana State College. 

Central Region—George S. Ekstrom, Head, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Missouri. 3 

Southern Region—J. mo Kirkland, Dean, 
School of Education, North Carolina State 
College. 

North Atlantic Region—Henry S. Brunner, 
Head, Department of gricsnsesl Educa- 
tion, The Pennsylvania State College. 

Reports on Studies. 

Central Region—‘Adult-Farmer Education,” 
Harold M. Byran, Head, Department of 
Agricultural Education, Michigan State 
College, and Lloyd J. Phipps, Associate 
Professor of Agricultural Education, Unt- 
versity of Illinois. gs 

Southern Region—‘Factors Contributing to 
Success of Supervised Farming Programs,” 
T. J. Horne. Head, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. : 

Western Region—“Teacher-Pupil Relation- 
ships,” S. S. Sutherland, irman, 
partment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of California. f 

North Atlantic Region—‘A Supervisory 
Guide,” R. C. S. Sutliff, Chief, Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, New York. 

Discussion period. 

3:00-4:30 P.M. 

Combined Agricultural Education S 

Business Meeting of AVA Agricultural u- 
cation Division. os 

Report by Chairman of Editing-Managing 
oard of Agricultural Education Magazine. 

Progress reports by new committees, other 

business. 


8:00 P.M. 

Recreational Program for All Groups at 

mi ANA Convention on 
a ” a 

square “dancing. Arranged by Illinols Vo- 
cational Association. 
Friday, November 27, 8:00-10:00 A.M. 

NVATA Executive Committee Meeting 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FARM ENGINES AND TRACTORS, 
by Harold E. Gulvin, pp. 397, illus- 
trated, published by McGraw Hill 
Book Company, list price $6.00. 

A relatively non-technical treatment 
of farm and tractors. In addition to 
pictures, the author has used many 
original and exceptionally clear illus- 
trative sketches and drawings of oper- 
ating principles and adjustments. An 
excellent classified list of reference aids 
is included in the appendix. —APD 


REPORTING AGRICULTURE, by 
Wm. B. Ward, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Journalism, Cornell Univer- 
sity, pp. 373, illustrated, published by 
Comstock Publishing Associates, Cor- 
nell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York, list price $4.00. 

This text tells in simple, readable, 
interesting language how to write for 
a farm audience and points out the 
writing opportunities that now exist in 
the rural field. The author emphasizes 
the fact that the farm press is still an 


Training FFA Advisers 
(Continued from Page 107) 


(6) Send a representative to each Na- 
tional Convention 
The Chapter conducts a program of 
planned recreation, including the follow- 
ing, which serves to keep it very much 
in the center of things at the college: 
(1) An annual spring banquet, with 
outstanding speakers and guests 
(2) A Valentine dance, at which the 
FFA Sweetheart is presented 
(3) A Christmas party, with gifts go- 
ing to an orphans’ home 
(4) Summer picnics 
(5) Family nights 


Other examples of activities of the 
Collegiate Chapter at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College are: 


(1) The establishment of a loan fund, 
in order that no worthy member 
is forced to leave college because 
of lack of funds 


(2) Conducting a safety program, for 
which the Chapter was awarded 
the 13th Annual Texas Safety 
Award in recognition of outstand- 
ing service in farm and ranch 
safety 


(3) Recognition of accomplishments 

and outstanding service 

1. Awarding collegiate degrees 

2. Awarding certificates of merit 

3. Presenting the Lowry Award 
annually to an FFA member 
for outstanding character, serv- 
ice, scholarship, and profes- 
sional attitude above and be- 
yond the call of duty 


All the activities of the Collegiate 
Chapter aid in promoting social, cultural, 
parliamentary, and professional training 
for the prospective advisers of Future 
Farmer Chapters. These activities are 
under the direction of capable and en- 
thusiastic Chapter advisers, who know 
college boys and their needs. They real- 
ize. that the success of a local depart- 
ment is closely correlated with the suc- 
cess of the local FFA Chapter. Prospec- 
tive advisers should therefore be well- 
trained in FFA work and should be im- 
pressed with the importance of the train- 
ing they receive in their collegiate Chap- 
ters. . Oo 


important medium for reaching the 
rural people through the written word, 
but that it has been supplemented by 
farm departments of newspapers, the 
house organs of most of the farmers’ 
organizations, the trade publications, the 
publicity and advertising departments of 
the manufacturers of farm and rural 
products, the publicity and copywriting 
departments of advertising agencies, and 
the vast new field for writers in radio 
and television. These opportunities are 
all outlined and described in “Reporting 
Agriculture.” One of the most interest- 
ing parts.of the book is the case his- 
tories of successful agricultural journal- 
ists. Vocational agricultural teachers, ex- 
tension workers, and FFA members will 
find this book of interest and value. 

ee, , —APD 


123 
Tips That Work - - 


‘ee is believing” says on old 
adage; in shop instruction, models 
plus plans promote understanding. I 
have long felt the need of practical shop 
jobs which fill three requirements, 
namely—to combine the fundamental 
skills common to a particular phase of 
shop work, such as cold metal; to 
arouse pupil interest by having the pupil 
see how the job can be done in logical 
sequence; and to combine these skills in 
the construction of a useful article which 
requires relatively little material. 


With these things in mind I began 
collecting shop jobs which met these 
ends. Where no suitable project was 
available I designed one. I found that 
other teachers were doing the same. 
Consequently, as an area adviser in the 
Blair-Bedford-Fulton County area of 
Pennsylvania, I developed the idea of 
having each teacher submit his “pet” 
project. The teachers were requested to 
duplicate a plan of construction which 
would be given to each teacher in the 
area; then, to build a scale model or 
full-sized article if of small size, and to 
present this model and plan in the regu- 
lar teachers’ meeting. Other teachers 
handled the model, examined the plan, 
and studied steps of construction. 


In brief, the plan worked well. This 
practice placed at least sixteen plans in 
the hands of teachers. These plans 
covered practically all phases of shop 
work. Teachers then built their own 
models for student study and use. After 
one year’s observation of the plan in 
use, we are delighted with the results. 
The following pictures show a few of 
the plans, models, and ideas promoted. 


Harry I. Knox, 
Acting Area Adviser 
Hollidaysburg, Penna. 


A collection of models covering wood work, 
cold metal, tool storage, etc. 


A portable loading chute is always in de- 


mand on farms, at shows, at sales. (Can be 
a metal-welding job also.) 
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Jess Bromiley, youthful celery grower from American Fork, 
Jtah, displays a bumper crop of Utah's famous celery. 
Jess was an enthusiastic Future Farmer and is now a mem- 
per of the local Young Farmers, keenly interested in im- 
proved methods of crop production 
(Photo > Union Pacific Railroad, courtesy ‘of Elvin 
Downs, Ex-Sec. Utah FFA Association.) 


The FFA 


661 earning to Do 
Doing to Learn 
EarningtoLive . 
Living to Serve 99 


Don Shanks of the Huntley Project High School, Worden, 
Montana, is proud of his accomplishment in the Junior 
Livestock Show. 


Above—Governor Dan , State of Florida, pre- 
senting to Jackson President of the Florida 
Asseciation, Future Farmers of America, a Proclamation 
of Future Farmer Week.Jn Florida. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Honorable Thomas E. Bailey, Honorary 
Member of the Florida Association, acc 


Below—Keith Albrecht, vocational agriculture t 
Utah (center) discusses the farming pr am 
Paul Crawfor (right) and his father, Ca ra 
Paul was selected as the Star American ae in 
Pacific Region in 1950. He is a ne young 
man and an active member of his local Young 
Ch Paul and hi 


to the Governor's Office-to receive the Proclamation. 


jis father operate their large 
in partnership. (Photo courtesy Fred Cornaby, Provo, 
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